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jEquality, in its present vague 
status, has lost much of the 


| meaning that the founders of | 


this country attached to it. In 
his book Mr. Smith has set out, 





| 


in effect, to rescue from obliv- | 


ion whatever truth the earlier 
doctrine contained. If the con- 
cept of equality is to continue 
in the fundamental place it has 
held in our political, religious, 


and social assumptions, it must | 
certainly be restated in terms | 
more applicable to current sit- | 
uations. “Perhaps men are not | 


actually equal,’’ writes Mr. 
Smith,“ butevenso, they ought 
to be treated more equally than 
they now are, for in that way 
they really can be made more 
equal.” 
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stained glass window, but the Jesus who 
lived and walked with men.” A straight- 
forward, honest account of the life of the 


| real Jesus of history . . . . the biography 
| of a man, not a deity. Presented as the 


life of Caesar or Alexander might be, this 


| book is a new departure from the un- 


historical and sentimental lives of Jesus 
that have hitherto prevailed. 


“A simple, dignified and scholarly book 
..not a ‘novelized’ life as most 
biographies have been; instead it is 


| direct, simple presentation, for the lay 
| reader and others, of conjectures and 
| decisions based upon great research.” - 
| —The Chicago Daily News. 


“A very interesting and readable study” 


| commended “especially to all devotees 
| of traditional protestant theology.”.... | 
| —The Erie Daily Times. 


“Here at last is a popular life of Jesus 
that can be read by intelligent people, 
and with profit.” —The American Mer- 
cury. 
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question “What can a Christian be- 
lieve?” it might be well to turn atten- 
tion to the question “What do Christians 
believe?” Modern forms of Christian 
belief are many and varied. In his book, 
Current Christian Thinking, Gerald 
Birney Smith has taken account of the 
outstanding ones and has shown their 
relation to the whole progress of 
current Christian thought. 
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sources. 
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methods of presentation. 
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THE SPIRITUAL POWER AND DEMOCRACY 
C. DELISLE BURNS 


F THE common man is capable of contributing to current 
| policy in public affairs he must face another and more 
subtle test. He must be able to control and direct the 
changes which are inevitable in any society. The efficiency 
of any system, therefore, is not its most important character- 
istic: for every system is necessarily in transition and must 
lead on or lead backward. Time is real, and indeed so power- 
ful that no generation can resist it. The state, the industrial 
system, the relation of man to nature—all are changing under 
our eyes. 

It follows that life outside the habits required for daily in- 
tercourse is essential even for the continuance of that inter- 
course. Perceptions acute enough to envisage what has not 
yet occurred, sympathies subtle enough to forestall evil, and 
even a reserve of strength for action in issues which have not 
yet arisen—these are abilities required from the common man 
in the history of civilization. Again, the habits which main- 
tain a system bring men up against certain obstacles such as 
poverty and war; and although such evils may not be great 
enough to stop the machine, a social system which provides 
for their elimination is obviously better than one which mere- 
ly survives the friction they cause. In other words a progres- 
sive society is better than one which maintains itself un- 
changed, because the elimination of evils gives free play to 


I 
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the abilities of men. Social evils, however, cannot be elim- 
inated unless men stand at least so far above the battle of 
daily existence as to be able to envisage the transformation of 
what is customary. That is the meaning of the early Christian 
phrase—‘‘We look for a new heaven and a new earth where 
justice abides.” Finally, the strength for great social trans- 
formations comes from a fervor which has been called reli- 
gious, that is to say, an emotion arising from a vision of man 
in the universe. In such a vision the excellence of fine charac- 
ter of conduct, the beauty to be felt scattered among the fac- 
tors of experience and what used to be called “the divine,” at 
once dwarf and exalt the life of man in society. And without 
some consciousness of that larger world, a community remains 
barbaric, however perfect its polities, however efficient its in- 
dustry. Even education becomes only a trick for securing 
trivial comforts, unless the schools catch some light from a 
serener air than that of daily needs. The ultimate test of.a 
civilization is not the security of its basis but the quality of its 
highest achievements. Works of art and types of character 
are the finest products of any social system: and if democracy 
cannot produce a better quality of these than existed in earlier 
forms of society, democracy may fairly be condemned. 

It is admitted that contemporary industrial society is de- 
fective in taste and creative power in the arts. 

Machinery of every kind you can make and use to perfection: but 
you cannot build a house or paint a picture, still less can you worship or 
aspire. Look at your streets. Row on row of little boxes, one like another, 
lacking in all that is essential, loaded with all that is superfluous. This 
is what passes with you for architecture. Your literature is the daily 
press with its stream of solemn fatuity, anecdotes, puzzles, poems and 
police-court scandals. 

Such is the charge brought against industrial city-dwellers.* 
And granted the existence of ugliness and meanness in com- 
mon life, the opponents of democracy urge that it is the result 


*G. Lowes Dickinson, Letters of John Chinaman. 
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of giving power over-public affairs to the common man. The 
poor common man is blamed for degrading architects and 
poets, and democracy is supposed to have made fine art im- 
possible, because public taste is necessarily bad taste. 

There is, however, another explanation of banality and 
superficiality in a society. It is the failure of the spiritual 
power. 

In every civilized community there has been and is some 
force moving men more deeply than appetites that can be sat- 
isfied by goods and services. That force is called traditionally 
the spiritual power: and the name may be used still, if it is not 
confused or limited by obsolete meanings. In the European 
Middle Ages the spiritual power was the organized church; but 
what was then called religion was closely connected with learn- 
ing and the arts. The church-building in a medieval town or 
countryside was the center not only for worship or magic but 
also for dancing, music, and such painting or other arts as 
were available. The studium, or medieval university and 
schools, was part of the ecclesia. In the modern world what 
corresponds to the medieval church building is a whole group 
of separate “cultural” buildings—theater, dance-halls, cine- 
mas, art-galleries, museums, as well as schools and university 
buildings. Thus the spiritual power in our day includes all 
those institutions which lift men out of the common round of 
habit. All means by which a community is brought into con- 
tact with beauty or new truth in discovery or new “interests”’ 
in entertainments—all these are the spiritual power. They 
are social organizations of which the influence is dependent 
partly upon the supply of idealism or insight in common men 
but much more upon the use of such insight by exceptional 
men and women. 

This force, which shows itself in the institutions of the 
spiritual power, exists in the common man, for most men have 
a tendency to discontent with the established order and, if 
some men have no such tendency, probably grinding circum- 
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stances have obscured or obliterated what they had as chil- 
dren. There is, of course, a mean discontent, which arises out 
of jealousy or laziness, in the case of men who desire to get 
much and give little. And some forms of revolution can be 
made out of mean discontent. But this discontent is a shad- 
owy substitute for the saeva indignatio, the noble resentment 
at circumstances unworthy of men, evils for which perhaps 
no one is to blame. The capacity for this noble discontent is 
to be found everywhere among common men; and more than 
that—common men have a sense of beauty and the divine, 
which the opponents of democracy too easily discount, be- 
cause the poet in the common man is dumb. 

Therefore a spiritual power is natural to a democracy. 
Men do not fail to distinguish one impulse from another. They 
know of themselves and without the assistance of superior 
persons that what happens to them at the sight of beauty is 
finer or more enduring or deeper down than what may happen 
to them after drinking whiskey.” Quite ordinary persons— 
shipyard workers, textile workers, dustmen, and clerks—are 
moved by melody and color and by the intangible attractive- 
ness of a fine personality. That is to say, all men belong to 
the spiritual power. Clergy, teachers, professors, artists, and 
scientists do not make the spiritual power: they are only its 
agents and instruments, exceptional perhaps in ability but 
deriving sustenance from the common soil of general human 
experience. The issues which reveal the heights and depths 
of the universe are birth and death and personal passion which 
quite common men endure. No genius can have more, al- 
though he may read the revelation more skilfully. 

But this democratic interpretation of the spiritual power 
is plainly in the Protestant tradition. It is irreconcilable with 
authoritarian religion, academic art, and dogmatizing science. 


* For the satisfaction of scholars it may be noted that this is a direct contradic- 
tion of Plato’s statement about the “democratic man.” No common man but only 
a lunatic fails to distinguish the value of one impulse from that of another. 
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It implies that there are perversions of the spiritual power, 
just as there are perversions of government, and that the 
greatest perversions in both spheres are similar. But to say 
more here would perhaps hurt more than it helped; for the 
main course of the argument is positive. There is a spiritual 
power which grows naturally among common men. 

Further, this power is organized today in churches, the- 
aters, and the rest, in which men and women claiming excep- 
tional insight or status make use of what enthusiasm or in- 
spiration they can. The institutions of the spiritual power, 
therefore, are the natural sources for what is purest in any 
civilization. The schools should produce more than citizens 
or workers: they should produce men and women of rare 
quality. The churches should raise the level of religious en- 
thusiasm or insight. Science and art, organized or in individ- 
ual workers, should increase the range of human experience. 

What functions are actually performed in social life today 
by the institutions of the spiritual power? Clearly it is diffi- 
cult to make an exact assessment of the excellencies and the 
defects of churches, art schools, universities, or scientific so- 
cieties. But to regard them as satisfactory would imply either 
that they cannot be expected to be better than they are— 
which is to insult them—or that the evils against which they 
might contend are of minor importance, which is no excuse for 
failing to destroy them. Indeed the opponents of democracy 
are generally to be found among the officials or prominent 
persons in such institutions; and, therefore, although the fail- 
ures of the common man are not denied by those who profess 
to be cultured, any criticism of clergy, professors, artists, or 
scientists is resented. However, a heavy charge can be made 
against the existing institutions for religion, art, and science. 
The defects of the common man cannot obscure the no less 
obvious defects of his critics, who might be his guides. 

On the debit side the churches in the Western world have 
still to make amends for their great failure to affect the situa- 
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tion in the earlier years of the industrial revolution. The gross 
complacency of the pious among the beneficiaries of the new 
oppression is to be found expressed in Wilberforce’s Practical 
View of Christianity, in which the wealthy author says that 
Christianity makes the inequalities of the social scale “less 
galling to the lower order,” and in Paley’s Reasons for Con- 
tentment addressed to the Labouring Part of the British Pub- 
lic, in which the robust archdeacon shows that “some of the 
necessities which poverty imposes are not hardships but pleas- 
ures.”” Undoubtedly the churches were used as means to make 
evils endurable, not as instruments to destroy them: and it is 
possible that some boys’ clubs and other devices are used even 
now for the same purpose. The failure of the spiritual power 
in the churches is not an accident. Some vital defect in the 
attitude of religious men is suspected. 

When the Church of England was turned into the moral police of 
the State, it lost the independence which might have enabled it to main- 
tain the peculiar and distinctive Christian standard of social conduct. 
. . . . Had the Nonconformist societies taken up the testimony which 
the Church of England had dropped, the Christian tradition of social 
ethics might have continued to find an organ of expression 
the very circumstances of their origin disposed the Nonconformist 
Churches to lay only a light emphasis on the social aspects of Christian- 

Individualist in their faith, they were individualist in their 
interpretation of social morality. Insisting that the essence of religion 
was the contact of the individual soul with its Maker, they regarded the 
social order and its consequences, not as the instruments through which 


grace is mediated, or as steps in the painful progress by which the soul 
climbs to a fuller vision, but as something external, alien and irrelevant. 


. . . . The idea that conduct which is commercially successful may be 
morally wicked is as unfamiliar to the modern world as the idea that a 
type of social organisation which is economically efficient may be incon- 
sistent with principles of right.‘ 

Thus the church in the widest sense which is still part of 
the spiritual power seems to have lacked the strength to resist 


® See Hammond, The Town Labourer, “The Conscience of the Rich,” pp. 232 ff. 
* Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, pp. 229 ff. See also his Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism. 
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the growth of economic and political evils, and to have in- 
curred its defeat by implying that religion had no concern with 
what most men were doing most of the time. Individual 
churchmen and small groups of religious reformers did indeed 
effect some changes. Lord Shaftesbury and the Evangelicals 
applied religious fervor to industrial reform; and recently the 
Christian churches in the United States’ stirred the public 
conscience in reference to the Steel Strike. Such institutions 
as the Industrial Christian Fellowship provide criticism of 
contemporary industrial practice; and some religious groups 
are concerned with more serious policy than providing com- 
fort for the poor. But as a whole, if it can be conceived as a 
whole, the spiritual power in the churches has lost all control 
of social standards in business or in politics. It is chained to 
the proprieties. It cannot “afford” to criticize the customary 
selfishness—private greed or national violence. And indeed it 
may have no principle of criticism, for the theological student 
and the future religious teacher knows more about virgin 
birth or the commentary on texts than about slavery in indus- 
trial occupations or burglary in the extractiu, of profits. When 
war occurs, the churches hasten to bless it: and in the inter- 
vals between wars they “look the other way” while new wars 
are being prepared. Again, some individual churchmen do 
make protests, but as a social unit the church either has no 
mind at all or no power to express it. 

This is not new in the history of churches: and therefore 
it cannot be a result of democracy. Court preachers, of whom 
Bossuet was the most objectionable, for many generations be- 
fore the industrial era fastened oppression upon common 
men by praise of those who paid preachers. In the far past 
there were examples of criticism and condemnation of the 
powers in politics and economic life by religious men. But the 
church as an institution or group of institutions has long 
failed to affect the current social morality in public affairs. Is 
it therefore to be considered strange if the common man lacks 
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illumination and cannot see “the divine” in the normal activi- 
ties of daily life? The quality of what is called religion has 
been degraded into formalism on one side and childish revival- 
ism on the other. But that is not owing to the democratic ideal. 
The degradation is the result of the silence or the subservience 
of those who had exceptional ability or exceptional opportuni- 
ties in the churches. 

Another section of the spiritual power is in the learned 
world of universities and scientific societies. They have done 
some good in preserving traces of culture in a world obsessed 
by the production and possession of wealth. The scientists 
have discovered new mechanisms and the cures of some dis- 
eases. But the universities have, in the main, been tradition- 
alist, more concerned with Athens in the fifth century before 
Christ than with London and Glasgow in our own time. They 
have preserved an old culture—but produced none. They look 
back, not forward. And in the stress of modern problems they 
supply only platitudes or colorless formulas. In the elemen- 
tary schools, the methods of education are new; but the uni- 
versities still practice the obsolete medieval lecture en masse. 
And on the scientific side, although they are beginning to be 
aware of agriculture outside Vergil, they seem just as willing 
to produce new instruments of destruction as they are to study 
causes of disease. : 

The art schools and academies, from which might come 
illumination of common life, seem to be attempting only small 
tricks in corners, leaving the streets drab and the manners and 
customs of daily intercourse ugly and colorless. They have 
turned the arts into drawing-room accomplishments. It is not 
implied that the arts are merely instruments for social reform 
or for moralizing men, according to the Ruskinian gospel. 
That gospel is false. But it is true that fundamental art, as 
contrasted with the formal art of “superior” persons, makes 
men more percipient, more susceptible to fine qualities in ex- 
perience, and more vigorous in their emotional reactions. 
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Again the spiritual power in the arts has looked back and 
not forward. The plastic arts, architecture and the rest, have 
been obsessed with the same classicism as the universities: 
and the architects and painters are only now beginning to han- 
dle new material otherwise than the Greeks or the Middle 
Ages or the Renaissance handled wood and stone. In music 
happily the Greeks and Romans left nothing and therefore 
we have been able to advance: but even in music the range 
of composers during the last fifty years has not been as great 
as that of the eighteenth century, because until today new 
composers could not forget the old. 

The press, which sometimes claims to speak the public 
mind or to lead it, is generally reduced to platitudes or irrele- 
vancies when public policy is the subject. Perhaps, indeed, a 
newspaper is nothing but an advertisement sheet for which 
the largest sale is desirable; but if it is a part of the spiritual 
power, then it fails to distinguish the trivial from the funda- 
mental or to give any perspective to the mind of the common 
man. The theaters, cinemas, music-halls, dance-halls, and 
other places of entertainment, have supplied some relief from 
the routine of industrial life; but they have hardly begun to 
criticize or satirize contemporary bad habits or express no- 
bilities of character. Clearly such an attack upon the institu- 
tions of the spiritual power in contemporary life implies that 
these institutions have a greater function to perform than 
making evils endurable. But it is also implied that there is no 
compulsion or pressure on the part of the common man to 
prevent the exceptional men in these institutions from produc- 
ing a finer art or a nobler type of character. For if it is said 
that democracy would not supply a livelihood to a great artist, 
then it is implied that the great artist must be very unskilful 
in inducing anyone else to see that he is great. 

The failure of the spiritual power may be expressed in two 
ways. It may be said to have adopted for its gospel the cries 
of the market-place and to have sought success or support 
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from those whom it should have criticized. Or it may be said 
to have made the gran rifiuto, which Dante cursed, in avoiding 
all issues which are vital. Both charges are true. The churches 
and the universities in many countries have made themselves 
the instruments of the crudest nationalism and the most inso- 
lent autocracy. The learned and literary world has made it- 
self into a footstool for vulgar riches.’ But the other charge is 
more deadly. The flunkeyism of some leaders and lights of 
organized religion and accepted culture is of small importance 
by comparison to the guilty silence of most of them when 
common men needed guidance. The chief complaint, there- 
fore, made against the spiritual power today is that it has not 
used the opportunities which its position in society conferred 
upon it. 

Men of exceptional insight or creative ability are parts of 
a community whose blood comes through their veins. And the 
failure to recognize the social soil in which their abilities grow 
is a defect in insight. To require the “guardians” of a com- 
munity not to depart into the clouds and, according to the 
Platonic doctrine, to expect service from them, is not unjust; 
for originality owes much to commonplace. Even a genius 
needs boots and bread and does not disdain to receive them 
from common men. It is childish for the superior person to 
condemn the dustman for his lack of culture, so long as this 
superior person does not remove his own refuse. But the ig- 
norance of the overeducated is incurable. 

There may be many explanations of the failure of the 
spiritual power but probably the best is traditionalism. True, 
there may be in any generation no adequate supply of artistic 
or scientific genius: or again such ability as exists in a chang- 
ing society may be exhausted in politics and industry, leaving 
nothing for religion, art, or science. For some defects of char- 
acter and conduct in any society no one is to be blamed. Na- 


*See Jacques Benda, La Trahison des clercs. But I by no means accept his 
conclusion that the “clerc” should be removed out of the battle. 
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tural circumstances may not permit the birth of genius. But 
some failures of ability are due to mistakes of actual men and 
women, who had some possibilities of success. For example, 
the development of character and conduct through education 
may be traditionalist or it may be revolutionary. That is to 
say, the schools may model the new generation on the old or 
they may boldly attempt a new form. But during the recent 
past education has been so much concerned with “handing on 
a tradition” of knowledge and conduct that it has not fitted 
men to face new issues. In that sense the failure of the spirit- 
ual power is due to mistaken judgments of actual men and 
women. They have thought of civilized life only in terms of 
what has already been achieved. 

But if another type of civilized life is possible under the 
influence of the democratic ideal, then the use of the arts and 
sciences and religion must depend upon the experience of the 
common man. The structure of society must be such as to in- 
clude a place for the functioning of the spiritual power. Poli- 
tics and industry must not exhaust all the available abilities 
but, just as in those sections of social life so also in culture, 
the common man must provide more than a following. 

The arts and sciences and religion, in the widest sense, are 
necessary in a democratic society because, first, they extend 
the actual perceptiveness of common men, and because, sec- 
ond, they give him a sense of his unused powers. In the first 
place, then, democracy involves the bringing into play of abili- 
ties to see and hear, act and speak, which the common man 
does not yet contribute: but art, for example, is a means of 
opening eyes and ears. Therefore it is a necessary means for 
attaining democracy. But the argument must not be misinter- 
preted. Art is not only or mainly an instrument of illumina- 
tion. Its “educational” value is incidental, in the sense that a 
sunset, for example, does not exist for the sake of the emotion 
it may excite. The true artist is very seldom consciously a 
teacher. The work of art is normally the result of an inner 
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impulse, seeking a form in material, which form when found 
does indeed communicate the impulse to others, but the com- 
munication is of minor importance in explaining the work of 
art itself. Nevertheless, for the purpose of the argument here, 
which is concerned with the common man, it is most impor- 
tant that he is affected by art so as to see and feel more keenly. 
Any man who has been “moved” by a Constable drawing of 
a cloud will see clouds better and other things also. Any man 
who has been “‘moved” by a Beethoven melody will be able to 
hear melodies underlying the noises of industrial life. But if 
common men become more sensitive, they will be unable to 
endure the ancient evils, poverty and war. The survival of 
the traditions maintaining these evils is due partly to insensi- 
tiveness, which accepts as inevitable what is not deeply dis- 
turbing. And short of the destruction of great evils, a more 
delicate susceptibility to beauty would compel men to abolish 
ugliness and noise. Thus, even indirectly, the arts would 
civilize a democratic society if the organized spiritual power 
fulfilled its true function. 

A second incidental effect of the arts, sciences, and reli- 
gion is the strengthening or vitalizing of the common man: 
and here again obviously democracy is concerned, since con- 
tributions to the common life are much greater if they come 
from persons alive at all points. This vitalizing seems to be 
derived from a sense that, if one can see-so well as being af- 
fected by art indicates, then one has forces within still unused. 
A certain self-confidence is derived from the expansiveness of 
personality under the influence of the spiritual power; for it 
is a perversion of Christianity and of any true religion to make 
it into a doctrine of resignation. All true religion is revolu- 
tionary in so far as it makes men feel that the world is not 
worthy of them. The conception of heaven or of Nirvana, 
mythological as all such expressions may be, is nevertheless a 
reminder to the “true believer” that his home is not in the 
circumstances of the moment. This implies a citizenship in a 
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city of God, whose ambassadors the officials or representatives 
of the spiritual power are supposed to be. But the sense 
among common men that they have another citizenship, be- 
sides that in daily circumstances, gives them power to trans- 
form these circumstances and themselves. The power derived 
from insight into factors that are not superficial is not to be 
rendered only or mainly in terms of social reform.® A certain 
quality of character and conduct, which was once called gen- 
tility and perhaps in some obscure sense saintliness, is the 
finest product of the ability to perceive what is not obvious. 
The change in the quality of reformers is more important for 
civilized life than the excellence of their schemes for reform. 
No great deeds can be done by small men. But democracy 
needs a larger company of great men than any other form of 
society, although their greatness in a democracy is not a ca- 
pacity for catching the limelight. 

But the most important aspect of the influence of the spir- 
itual power in a democracy is the possible proof, which its in- 
fluence might secure, that a democracy can produce a civilized 
life at least as fine as any hitherto. Such a proof could only be 
given if the works of art so produced were as fine as any in the 
past. The quality of a civilization is at least partly indicated 
by its arts. But since no democratic community has yet ex- 
isted, obviously no actual examples of a democratic art or 
religion can be cited. The proof that such art or religion may 
be finer than under an oligarchic system lies in the analysis of 
the source of inspiration in great works of genius. It seems 
probable that art and religion which grow in the common soil 
have a more vigorous life than such art and religion as are the 
product of a small group of superior persons. The deeper the 
roots, the higher the branches of the tree. Art which is déra- 
ciné is trivial. Folk melody is the source of divine harmonies. 
And even science—the science which is not continually re- 


°H. G. Wells in The Open Conspiracy limits the meaning of religion too much. 
Religion affects not merely social structure or custom but the quality of personality. 
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vived by contact with commonplace utility, like a giant in the 
old legend falling on the earth—soon becomes an empty for- 
mula. That is at least one of the reasons why the abolition of 
Latin as a learned language accompanied a revival of science.‘ 
It follows that the artist and scientist and religious genius 
should not cut themselves off from the common man—not 
merely because of their duties to him but also because art, 
science, and religion are likely to rise to greater heights when 
the sap of common experience runs through them. But this 
implies a confidence in the common man which is still rare 
among those who have exceptional insight or ability: and the 
common man himself may have to compel that confidence. It 
is already so compelled in the opinion of some by the fine 
quality of sympathy and the endurance of pain and death and 
the delight in beauty among nobodies! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


* Condorcet’s Sketch of Human History contains the most eloquent statement 
of this argument. 
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FEELING AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT 
A. K. ROGERS 


MAY take as a text for the present article the query 
| which Socrates puts to Euthyphro: Is that which is holy 

loved by the gods because it is holy, or is it holy because 
it is loved by the gods? Few things in the history of ethical 
speculation have been the source of a more fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion than the disjunction here implied; once ac- 
cept without reservation either alternative, and an acrimoni- 
ous strife of systems will inevitably follow. In order then to 
avoid too hastily assuming that of two opinions held by com- 
petent thinkers one is wholly right and the other wholly wrong 
—a thing which so seldom happens that it ought not to be 
lightly entertained—the chance that some mediating view 
may be discovered should presumably be canvassed before we 
commit ourselves to either side. 

And it is obvious that something can plausibly be said for 
both contentions. Plato’s own preference, to take this first, 
seems to have a strong support in terms of the demand, which 
the serious-minded moralist will be reluctant to abandon, for 
something in the nature of objective validity in moral judg- 
ments. Feeling, we have repeatedly been told, is subjective, 
and varies so incalculably with circumstance and personal 
taste that to make the good dependent on it is to leave good- 
ness with no rational basis of comparison. So long as the gen- 
eral run of people approximate sufficiently to an agreement 
about their feelings of approval, this objection will not in prac- 
tice worry them particularly. In primitive civilizations in 
which the mores still hold undisputed sway, or even now in 
communities or sectarian groups which have remained apart 
from the wider currents of opinion, questions about the stand- 
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ard of morality do not count for much; everybody knows that 
there is one plain standard, and the business of the moralist is 
not to defend this, but to use it for rebuking those who do not 
measure up to its requirements. Once however this assurance 
is undermined by a more cosmopolitan survey of human man- 
ners, the need grows evident for showing why one particular 
set of moral opinions has superior authority; and the fact that 
I and certain other people feel this way is then plainly seen 
to be in so far no reason for giving such a particular approval 
preference. If one man is permitted without further argument 
to claim sanction for his feelings, a similar right cannot logical- 
ly be denied to other men; and the result is that we are left 
with nothing in the nature of a general norm. 

And even if one sets aside this demand of logic, there still 
remains ground for possible dissatisfaction. Apart from the 
variety of forms that feeling takes, toward amy sort of feeling 
the reflective mind may find itself tempted to indulge a certain 
sense of disparagement and condescension. It might not prove 
altogether easy to justify this attitude to anyone disposed to 
take exception to it; indeed if among things all claiming equal- 
ly to be real any sort of reality is to be given precedence, it 
might even be urged that feeling has the clearest title. It is the 
peculiarity of a feeling that, while and in so far as we are feel- 
ing it, it seems to carry a more immediate sense-of its own im- 
portance than any rival form of experience can ‘boast; and in 
the minds of people who are given to emotional indulgence it 
is by no means easy therefore to instil a doubt concerning its 
pretensions. But once set it before the mind as an object of 
contemplation rather than of direct experience, and it tends to 
lose something of its natural compulsion. A feeling is then 
likely to appear a rather specially flimsy bit of mental stuff; 
while as a source of values it rests in so many instances on 
patently trivial and unimpressive grounds that it is not hard 
to understand the low esteem in which it has commonly been 
held by those who aspire to philosophy. 
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So much for the case against feeling; but there is another 
side. A sole reliance on emotion may afford no basis for com- 
parative valuation; but on the other hand if we rule out feel- 
ing we apparently are left with no values to compare. One has 
only to lend himself to the experiment of trying wholly to di- 
vest himself of feeling to become aware that in the degree in 
which the experiment succeeds all things alike would sink to 
the dead level of a factual existence to which the term “worth” 
would be irrelevant. Differences in the way of bulk, of tempo- 
ral persistence, of the number of ensuing consequences would 
still be present, but there would be no point in calling one thing 
“better” than another; for man’s recognition a value is inex- 
tricably bound up with a human valuing process, which in turn 
is inextricably interwoven with the human feeling of approval. 
Accordingly the physical sciences have nothing whatever to 
say about significance; everything alike, and on an equal foot- 
ing, is fish for the scientific net. No doubt even for the scien- 
tist this attitude is one which he finds it difficult always to 
maintain; at least he seldom escapes the temptation to exalt 
science itself as a higher value, and to look down on the pal- 
trier world of the teleologist or the humanist. This is under- 
standable, but only in case we realize that he no longer is 
speaking as a scientist, but as a human being capable of being 
emotionally impressed by the spectacle which his own universe 
of passionless fact or law presents to his imagination. 

Granting then that there is something to be said for both 
contrasting points of view, we may next note certain general 
corollaries which seem to be implied in the admission. We 
shall have in the first place to accept the rationalist’s conten- 
tion that the mere existence of a feeling is not by itself suffi- 
cient to explain the moral judgment. Most of the attacks on 
feeling have started from this true perception; and if they are 
open to rejoinder it will not be because the contention is itself 
invalid, but because the opposing view is not in reality com- 
mitted to the position which is challenged. On the other hand 
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while it is true that “mere” feeling is not to be identified with 
a rational norm, the presence of feeling does give rise to condi- 
tions which we shall need to take account of in interpreting the 
nature of anything we can call a standard. Except on the not 
very natural assumption that feeling may be in point of fact 
an invariable accompaniment of the perception of value with- 
out itself having any part to play in determining what value 
means, the “rationality” of a value cannot be taken to imply 
that it is purely intellectual in its nature; there is an element in 
moral perception which is empirical, and not open to rational 
demonstration. Of course it is also true that even intellectual 
reason rests in the end on ultimate relationships which cannot 
be “proved,” but which have simply to be perceived for what 
they are. Such relationships are however so implicated in the 
whole structure of the world of thought that no disputant can 
afford to disavow them; otherwise his reasoning becomes a 
mass of contradictions and absurdities. And there is so far as 
I can see no similar compulsion that can be brought to bear on 
anyone who chooses to deny a given judgment about the good; 
he still lives in the same intellectual world, though not in the 
same emotional and practical world, with other men. And the 
natural reason for the difference is, once more, that the recog- 
nition of worth or value involves the presence of a fact of feel- 
ing to which no “rational” necessity attaches. We cannot 
prove even to those who agree with us in feeling it that it has 
to be there, or that it ought to be there; it simply is there, and 
we must take it as we find it. “ 
There is a third and important principle which likewise 
seems to me to be involved in the possibility of reconciling the 
conflicting demands already noted; only certain kinds of feel- 
ing are directly implicated in a moral judgment. This follows 
simply from the fact that a standard presupposes reflection 
rather than immediate active interest or practical desire. Ev- 
ery such immediate interest by virtue of being an interest is 
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a source of pleasurable feeling. But the pleasure which one 
derives from a beautiful object is empirically not convertible 
with the judgment that beauty is a good, however intimately 
the two may be related, since their reference is not identically 
the same. In the one case attention is fixed upon the picture 
or the sunset; in the other it is engaged instead reflectively 
with the experience of enjoying the picture or the sunset. Now 
if goodness were taken to mean no more than pleasurable in- 
terest, or pleasure, there would be no apparent escape from the 
criticism traditionally urged against a hedonistic ethics; when 
a man feels pleasure he will be in possession of the good, and 
so long as he feels it no one has any obvious ground for criti- 
cizing his taste, or telling him that he ought to prefer some- 
thing different. But if we suppose that goodness as an intellec- 
tual concept emerges only when by a shift of attention the 
pleasure experience is reflected on or contemplated, the diffi- 
culty seems no longer fatal. Then there is nothing to prevent 
our thinking with displeasure or disapprobation even of a 
pleasure; there can be no impossibility here because it is con- 
stantly occurring. It is still open to suppose both that the thing 
of which I think when I call it good is a source of pleasurable 
feeling, and that the thinking has itself an accompaniment of 
feeling tone which constitutes it an approval as distinct from 
a bare perception; both these suppositions I believe are true. 
But the point I wish to make is simply that when we shift from 
the feeling of a pleasure to the feeling of approval or of disap- 
proval, of like or dislike, in the contemplation of a pleasure, 
the chance is now present of comparing pleasures and so of 
setting up a standard. We should still have to determine the 
conditions in particular of such a value judgment; but the logi- 
cal possibility is there. 

And accordingly the special problem with which I am at 
present dealing can now be more accurately defined. The feel- 
ing which I intend to refer to as the irreducible condition of 
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any judgment about goodness is the feeling which arises in a 
reflective experience; it is the emotionally toned feeling which 
we call empirically a sense of approval or of disapproval, and 
not pleasure or desire in the large. Does now the admission of 
this particular non-rational element force us to take morality 
as something arbitrary and individual and subjective merely? 

There are two steps in the answer to this query, and in the 
first of these we shall still be dealing only with the general 
logic of the case. I have had occasion to make reference to two 
distinguishable sorts of fact—the original sense of pleasure 
in an objective situation, and the secondary feeling of ap- 
proval when this experience is envisaged and called good. But 
now it is possible to shift the focus of attention once again, 
and to bring before my mind the feeling of approval as itself 
a new experience. This third state of mind agrees with the 
second in that it is a reflective judgment; it differs in that it is 
not a judgment of approval but a judgment of fact. It recog- 
nizes, that is to say, the feeling as a portion of the real or exist- 
ential world. 

But this last statement carries implications which have a 
bearing on the present inquiry. The rationalistic critic almost 
invariably tends to talk as.if feeling were an isolated thing, a 
mere casual and unattached intruder. But this of course is not 
the case. A feeling is a part of the universal scheme; it arises 
under specific conditions that involve objective causes, and it 
plays a rdle that may have all sorts of consequences for man’s 
future life. It is really not a question therefore of opposing ob- 
jectivity to the merely subjective. It is rather a question of in- 
terpretation; in what are we to take the objectivity of a value 
to consist? Let us suppose the universe to be so constituted 
that normally under certain circumstances it gives rise to a 
particular feeling in man’s experience, and that the feeling de- 
termines his way of estimating things and so the current of his 
life; why should such a feeling be left outside the objective 
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frame of a world that expresses itself in these causal se- 
quences? If feelings have important effects upon man’s des- 
tiny, at least we cannot be debarred from saying that it is to 
Nature that the effects are due. Whether we are justified in 
going farther, and after some fashion attributing to Nature 
herself the aprovals man is so constituted as to feel, may be 
more doubtful, though even here the path is logically not 
closed to us if we choose to exercise our faith to that extent. 
The only thing I wish however at present to insist on is that if 
the feeling of value is a determinate and, from the human 
standpoint, a fundamentally significant effect of natural 
forces, we cannot dispose offhand of the view which assigns it 
a constituent part to play in the moral judgment simply by 
using the opprobrious term “subjective.” 

So far I have done no more than clear the ground by point- 
ing out why it appears to me that the blanket objection to an 
ethics of sentiment—the objection that value is in this way 
dissociated from the permanent and objective structure of 
reality—fails to be decisive. But while in the abstract feeling 
judgments thus may be entitled in some genuine sense to a 
standing in the real world, it still remains to ask how they are 
capable of lending themselves to concrete norms which can be 
used for guiding conduct. For it is of course not enough to es- 
tablish a general claim to objectivity which applies to all feel- 
ings equally; it rust be possible to assign to certain feelings a 
status which gives them authority over others. 

Before turning to this further question it is worth noticing 
that the difficulty of turning theory into practice is not pecul- 
iar to an ethics of sentiment; in some ways feeling may even 
be thought to have an advantage here over reason. It is no- 
torious that the highly generalized rational principles to which 
a speculative ethics has been accustomed to resort are at a 
long remove from practical affairs of conduct. Before they can 
tell us what in particular we are to take as right or wrong, they 
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need to be supplemented by other considerations; and as a 
consequence there never has been any certainty of agreement 
about their concrete application. A feeling, attaching as it 
does to a particular set of circumstances, will at least lead us 
to do something definite; and this is no small advantage pro- 
vided also any way appears of assigning superior authority to 
certain items in the realm of feeling as compared with others. 

A first suggestion comes to light in connection with the 
very statement of one of the objections which the rationalistic 
critic raises—the objection that feelings are too ephemeral and 
unstable to constitute a standard. Empirically this is not a 
criticism that applies to all feelings in the same degree. Here 
once more we must take care not to prejudice the case by an 
arbitrary limitation. If we choose to take feelings merely as 
isolated items of experience, it very well may be that one will 
appear just as significant or as insignificant as another, since 
we have discarded everything—apart from their intensity— 
that could make a difference between them. But this is the 
same error which led to the conclusion that feeling can have no 
relation to objectivity. For the genuine empiricist a feeling is 
not mere feeling. It is a link in an articulated world; and so 
regarded it is mo¢ true that feelings are on an equal footing. In 
the light of our knowledge of the human animal and of the 
environment in which he has his being, we can say with con- 
fidence that a wide difference exists between feelings in their 
practical importance. Some of them are notably more casual 
and trifling than others; they arise out of circumstances that 
have no special significance for conduct, and they lead to no 
consequences that justify them to reflection. 

There are two tests which more commonly are resorted to 
in order to distinguish thus between what we incline to think 
of as arbitrary individual tastes and more valid and settled 
feelings of approval. The first of these, the more obvious per- 
haps, is also rather more open to critical attack. The existence 
of something like a consensus of opinion, the tendency of men 
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on a wide scale to agree in their approving judgments, in so 
far points to the judgment in question as having some fairly 
close connection with man’s normal constitution. If the gen- 
eral likeness which exists among the emotions proper—love, 
jealousy, hatred, ambition—is a sound basis for constructing 
a natural history of man, so equally does the fact that men 
tend to concur in their feelings of approval and disapprobation 
furnish ground for the conclusion that these are not arbitrary, 
but are rooted in a common nature. And those in consequence 
who look to the mores for determining the standard of human 
good have a prima facie case for their contention. 

Nevertheless it also is apparent that when traditional mor- 
ality once is called in question, the criterion no longer works 
so smoothly. And if accordingly the moral protestant is en- 
titled to any claim upon our sympathy—and without him 
there could at least be no such thing as development in morals 
—the mere fact of popular agreement can no longer be taken 
as decisive. There is a sense in which agreement might still be 
regarded as the most conclusive test; what is called the judg- 
ment of history stands simply for the fact that in the end a 
given judgment has prevailed and dissentient voices have been 
stilled. This is what frequently has happened in the history of 
opinion; a good many things once contenders for rational 
assent no longer are taken seriously enough to make it neces- 
sary to go to the trouble of disproving them. But unfortun- 
ately the criterion is one that can be appealed to only after it 
ceases to be very useful. So long as men are in the process of 
groping after a human good whose nature still is in dispute, 
they necessarily are dependent on a more immediate and per- 
sonal verification; and at such an intermediate stage, accord- 
ingly, the resort to a majority vote is always a source of moral 
risk. Its effect is to discourage individual insight and reasoned 
argument, and to give to mass opinion and tradition an im- 
portance which they cannot fairly claim. 

An effective criterion, then, will have to be translatable 
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into personal judgments. But for making a start at this we 
do not need to leave behind the previous test. Looked at more 
closely, the standard of social agreement is after all in terms 
not merely of numbers, but likewise of a more fundamental 
mark. If one were simply resting on the fact of an approxi- 
mate concord of opinion, he would be led to find the highest 
moral ideal in primitive society. Here men were actually 
agreed to an extent which has never since been true, and which 
the future so far as we can look ahead holds out only faint 
hopes of seeing reinstated. The reason why the modern man 
is justified in refusing to accept this outcome is of course that 
a genuinely rational agreement is for him one that arises from 
conscious suffrage, and not just from the working of economic 
forces or of blind tradition. Consequently it is not the mere 
number of those who hold to an opinion, but its persistence, 
the fact that it maintains its ground as an item of human ex- 
perience, which really gives it historical standing. If we see 
reason to accept something like a generic human nature, then 
it is reasonable to assume that, given time enough, men will 
tend to meet on common ground; and to the extent to which 
this comes about we are in sight of an objective test. But the 
rational source of our assurance is not a consensus of belief at 
any arbitrarily selected moment, but its continuance under a 
sufficient variety of conditions to verify the claim that it repre- 
sents a permanent possession of the human spirit. It is on this 
account that the moral ideals of an early and relatively stable 
civilization, however widely held, fall short of a ground for 
rational acceptance; we have no real test of their permanence 
until they have passed through periods of stress and strain, 
and have shown their ability to adapt themselves to the many 
vicissitudes and changes which the world offers. I am not as- 
suming that of necessity there will be found to be any such 
permanent moral structure; it may be—the view is rather 
popular just now—that morality is purely relative to particu- 
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lar changing forms of economic society, and that it is futile to 
try to sift out universal principles. But 7f man has any settled 
moral constitution, it is by the fact of its persistence under 
changing circumstances that we are most likely to detect it. 
And the point I started out to make is that when we look be- 
neath the criterion of moral agreement to the conditions which 
thus tend to render it an acceptable test, we shall find that 
these can be translated also into terms of the exercise of that 
personal judgment apart from which a general uniformity, 
even if it turned out for the moment to be a universal one, 
would have no rational standing. If my approvals have no 
settled character, but shift this way and that under the influ- 
ence of chance happenings, the state of my health and spirits, 
the dominance of special passions, to such feelings the stric- 
tures of the rationalistic critic will apply. But empirically 
these strictures will have much less compulsion in case it hap- 
pens, as it very well may do, that in all such vicissitudes I find 
that certain reflective likes and dislikes persist in reappearing 
whenever I stop long enough to give them an opportunity to 
be felt. 

To this we have however immediately to add a saving 
clause. While empirical persistence furnishes a rebuttal to the 
charge that feeling is of necessity unstable, and while it affords 
a basis for something in the nature of a possible standard, it 
still needs a further qualification before it constitutes a “ra- 
tional” standard. This is evident when we consider that per- 
sistency in value judgments may very well exist alongside 
other things that plainly undermine its appeal to our intel- 
lectual respect—wilful stubbornness, stupidity and insensi- 
tiveness, the pathological overemphasis of particular emotions 
and desires. The proper corrective is however manifest if we 
return to the considerations already used to justify perma- 
nence empirically as a test. A persistent feeling of approval has 
no right to claim rational authority unless it holds its own 
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under a considerable variety of experimental conditions. But 
in order that this should constitute a genuine test it is neces- 
sary not only that the conditions should be present, but that 
they should be recognized and intellectually responded to. A 
feeling may remain constant in a new environment simply be- 
cause one refuses to admit the change and to make his read- 
justment to it; this is the familiar mark of the bourbon type of 
mind, and proves nothing except that human nature may be 
unequal to the demands that experience puts upon it. Only in 
case the feeling finds itself spontaneously re-emerging after 
the new facts have been faced and candidly appraised is its 
persistence a matter of rational importance. But when this 
does happen, it has advanced in so far toward a status which 
weakens empirically the rationalist’s complaint. 

The bearing of these remarks I think is evident. The ra- 
tionalist quite properly insists that there must be an intellectu- 
al side.to the moral judgment if it is not to remain an arbitrary 
personal taste. But before taking refuge in the not wholly 
transparent notion of an absolute value apprehensible by rea- 
son, one should not overlook another and more easily intel- 
ligible way in which reason may be drawn on to define the 
moral situation. On the hypothesis that values are objective 
in the empirical sense that there are determinate causes in the 
world capable of setting up approval feelings- which serve as 
revelations of the genuine conditions of a satisfying human 
life, there still is a wide field left for the exercise of “mind.” A 
feeling is called forth by the perception of an objective situa- 
tion, and its authority therefore will depend upon the precision 
of the mental operation through which the nature of this is 
grasped. Take as an example that very intimate and elusive 
state of mind known as a sense of honor. Considered merely as 
a feeling we might have reason to hold that this is ultimate, 
and that no intellectual probing will substantially affect its 
nature; it is an appreciation of a certain reflective kind which 
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we shrink from overriding, and one either feels it or he does not 
feel it as the case may be. But it is possible nevertheless to go 
beyond the mere fact that it is present, and to evaluate it; and 
this is accomplished by a more realistic appraisal of the cir- 
cumstances which call it forth. And if we find accordingly that 
it is attached to a relatively unanalyzed and unrationalized 
source—the conventions of a social class or some highly emo- 
tionalized stock situation such as war, for example, offers—we 
may be justified in setting aside its claims because, on a closer 
scrutiny, we discover other determinate considerations which 
the judgment disregards. To estimate these is an affair of rea- 
son, and it may prove to be no easy task. But at least we are 
using reason here in a familiar and simple meaning—the anal- 
ysis of factual data. And if in the end we arrive at a “truer” 
sense of honor, it is not because of some mysterious perception 
of an absolute value; it is because the sense of approval which 
we are so constituted as to feel is now joined to a more ade- 
quate understanding of the relations that exist between the 
world of nature and the human sense of satisfaction that is 
one of its expressions. 

It is presumably the case, then, that by applying reason to 
the moral experience we may be able to determine with a 
measure of precision and assurance standards, in the form of 
feelings which approve themselves by remaining firm and con- 
stant in the growing process of rationalizing human life. My 
present purpose is however not to undertake such a task, but 
merely to clear the ground by considering general logical ob- 
jections; and to that end it may be desirable to go back and 
deal at rather closer quarters with some of these objections as 
they have been formulated by philosophers. I shall take as 
a convenient adversary the late Mr. Hastings Rashdall, and 
more particularly the attack on sentiment in his little book, Js 
Conscience an Emotion? I do not suppose of course that ra- 
tionalism stands or falls with his particular treatment. But 
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Mr. Rashdall is a capable and earnest antagonist whose mode 
of arguing is highly typical; and if it appears that his criti- 
cisms tend to lose sight of relevant distinctions, it at least will 
follow that the plan of campaign most commonly adopted will 
require revision. : 
The essential matter in dispute, so Mr. Rashdall tells us 

is whether our moral judgments in ultimate analysis are state- 
ments asserting the existence of a particular kind of feeling in 
particular minds or whether they are intellectual judgments 
of universal validity; do they require some reflective and intel- 
lectual activity, or are they “merely” emotional?’ I quote 
these sayings in the first place to illustrate the tendency I have 
noted in the rationalist to interpret his opponent as believing 
that the moral judgment is to be identified with the mere 
existence of a feeling. Meanwhile the first passage also calls 
attention to one new point which ought to be cleared up in 
order to do full justice to his protest. The deliverances of rea- 
son to which Mr. Rashdall is opposing sentiment are identified 
by him with “self-evident” judgments about the real nature 
of things.” Now this involves an assumption which is too far- 
reaching to be adopted without debate. It may be so that if a 
moral judgment is intellectually respectable only in case it 
can be taken as universally valid, and proof against all skepti- 
cism, solely on the basis of its own self-evidence, we have the 
right to throw feeling overboard, since feelings plainly cannot 
give us the degree of logical assurance we are after. But the 
rationalist on his part should be willing to admit that if this is 
what he means, it does not straightway dispose of “objectiv- 
ity.” It is late in the day to hold that empirical knowledge, 
however poor a thing it be, may not at least claim to be ob- 
jective; and it has been of course my main contention that 
there are well-defined empirical tests for such “practically” 
valid knowledge. To make it a fatal objection to the thesis he 


* Is Conscience an Emotion? pp. §2, 122. * [bid., p.49. 
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is criticizing that it compels us to say that acts which anyone 
approves are virtuous whether they are really useful or not,’ is 
to ignore this practical testing. It is quite possible that a differ- 
ence in approval feelings may be due to an intellectual failure 
to see the facts of the world as they are; and where this is so, 
it may still be intelligibly asserted that the feeling which ac- 
companies a truer perception has thereby a better right to be 
taken as a standard. Moral education is plainly due in large 
measure to such a growth of insight into the empirical condi- 
tions of existence. It need not at all follow, then, that people 
who go about doing what is commonly called good are actually 
bad so far as they are actually hated ;* if the disapproval comes 
from a lack of proper understanding, there is still point in say- 
ing that while they may seem bad to me—as they will continue 
to do on any theory—this is only because my obtuseness leads 
to a feeling which would not arise were I to view more realistic- 
ally the object of the judgment. As a matter of fact it is also 
not unlikely I shall find, if I thus substitute a discriminating 
analysis for moral absolutes, that many of the sharp antitheses 
to which the rationalist appeals in his polemics will be a good 
deal blunted. Mr. Rashdall, for example, quotes rather naively 
as an instance of the lengths to which moral perversity may go 
the saying of an English don that there is nothing so odious to 
him as the people who want to make other people better; to a 
philosopher less given to moral certitudes, and a little more 
critical of the ways of philanthropists in particular, it perhaps 
will seem that the saying is one to be interpreted rather than 
condemned. 

There are several deficiences in analysis implicit in Mr. 
Rashdall’s blanket objection which are worthy of closer ex- 
amination. First, let me note again the difference between the 
recognition of the feeling of approval as an existence and the 
use to which it may be put as a way of qualifying some object. 

* Ibid., p. 24. * Ibid., p. 27. 
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The case seems quite comparable with other familiar types of 
experience. Thus in order to “see” a colored object I must, if 
the older psychology still has any standing, be experiencing 
a sensation to which the particular quality of color gives its 
name; nevertheless I do not at the moment mean to make any 
assertion about the sensation, but I simply attribute its pe- 
culiar quality to a spatial existent. In the same way, it might 
be argued, my emotional experience when I call an action 
vicious is not in so far made the object of an existential judg- 
ment; its quality as feeling is projected into the action judged, 
where it takes the form of a special objective quality called 
value. It is quite possible that critical reflection may lead me 
to conclude that the objectivity whether of color or of value 
consists rather in a determinate relationship between the world 
and the conscious human mind than in their existence or log- 
ical being apart from sensation or from feeling. But this in no 
wise alters the fact that I do normally conceive them both to 
be objectively embodied; and it is futile therefore to appeal to 
this undisputed datum of experience as if it settled the further 
question of interpretation. 

It is not imperative to insist that the analysis just given is 
of necessity authentic. But it is a possible analysis, and an 
uncritical identification therefore of the feeling’s existence 
with its function falls short of polemical demands. In Mr. 
Rashdall’s case there is no sign of any recognition that such 
a distinction might be made. And when he urges that the 
dissatisfaction which a vicious act arouses implies a condem- 
nation which is not based on the dissatisfaction,’ the words 
“based upon” may be accordingly ambiguous. No doubt the 
condemnation is not based upon the thought of the dissatisfac- 
tion. But if its presence in a way automatically to lend a new 
character to the act in question does not constitute the con- 
demnation, in what then does this last consist? That there also 


* Ibid., p. 169. 
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is an objective cause of such a feeling does not make it any the 
less necessary to explain how this cause comes to be regarded 
as something to be “condemned.” 

It follows then that the general thesis that a thing is not 
moral because it is approved but approved because it is moral 
will need at least to be approached with greater caution. An 
action, to quote another recent critic, Professor Laird, does 
not become vile when our horror arises, but it is vile whether 
we are stirred by it or not. Now at least it seems reasonable to 
ask whether an act would still be vile in any recognizable 
human meaning were man generically so constituted as to feel 
no resentment toward it. As a matter of individual psychology, 
again, to think of an act as in my judgment vicious clearly ap- 
pears to be bound up with my feeling of condemnation. That 
anyone should call an act immoral unless he disapproves it is 
a psychological impossibility; and if indeed we never had had 
occasion to alter our convictions we might very well have been 
content to stop with this. However a plentiful experience has 
shown that approvals are various and fluctuating, and as a 
result we have been brought to see that the mere presence of 
the feeling is not sufficient for a valid judgment. But this does 
not argue of necessity that a true judgment can dispense with 
feeling; Mr. Rashdall has himself pointed the way to an alter- 
native. As a comparable case he cites the fact of color blind- 
ness; the color-blind person, he remarks, is not “wrong” unless 
he supposes that what appears to him a vague gray is likewise 
a vague gray to normal-sighted persons.* But what this needs 
to mean is not that a red or green which some people see while 
others fail to do so must be regarded as existing out in space. 
It may mean only that the conditions of vision are such that 
“normal-sighted” persons—the majority of people, namely, 
under ordinary circumstances—get sense affections of a cer- 
tain kind; and this is precisely what in terms of feeling has 

* Ibid., p. 31. 
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been seen to supply an ‘intelligible sense to the objectivity of 
values. 

Meanwhile through the recognition of a need for judging 
between approvals of various sorts, we are led to note a further 
distinction. I have remarked upon the difference between the 
spontaneous attributing of value to an object through the 
presence of a feeling, and the reflection upon this feeling as 
itself a psychological existent. Here I have meant by reflection 
merely the turning of retrospective attention in this new direc- 
tion. But reflection is more commonly taken as an intellectual 
process of comparison and judgment; and of course reection 
is needed in the latter sense before the moral feeling can be 
rationalized. The difference is the same as that between “sen- 
sation” and thought; just as sensing is an immediate and rela- 
tively simple act of objective reference that supplies the data 
which thought thereupon sorts and classifies, so the emotional 
sense of value takes the form of a direct and concrete percep- 
tion apart from which judgment about relative values would 
have no material to work upon. So far my point has been that 
there is such an objective reference, dependent upon feeling, 
though not identifiable with the recognition that the feeling is 
present. I have now to consider more particularly certain 
points in connection with this secondary—and in a sense more 
important—process of comparative valuation.- 

The moral judgment, Mr. Rashdall writes, is a kind of 
thinking, not a kind of emotion or feeling or desire;’ in what 
sense precisely are we to interpret this? I find a vagueness in 
Mr. Rashdall’s use of “reason” which calls for some remarks. 
In so far as he here is still objecting simply to what he regards 
as his opponent’s purpose of reducing the moral judgment to 
mere emotion, I already have said enough by way of a dis- 
claimer. Values of course cannot be compared, and one given 
preference to another, without the application of intelligence 

* Ibid., p. 138. 
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or thought. But for this we do not need to call in a special sort 
of moral reason; intelligence in its ordinary exercise may be 
sufficient. It is only, Mr. Rashdall says, in so far as he is a 
rational being that anyone is capable of impartially judging 
between the claims of one man and those of another. When- 
ever we see this tendency to look at conduct from an impartial, 
an impersonal, a universal standpoint, we see the operation of 
reason in ethics—a reason that acts by selecting among the 
desires those that have most value.* All this is true enough, . 
but in so far it merely sets forth the general conditions un- 
der which a comparative judgment is made possible; granting 
our data in the form of given values, we must be able to view 
disinterestedly and critically their nature and relationships. 
That they have such relationships, and not in terms of strength 
of feeling simply, is a matter of experience; and to recognize 
these is accordingly a work of reason in its everyday accept- 
ance. 

But Mr. Rashdall means something in addition, and here 
the way becomes more devious. What he intends to urge is 
that this intellectual perception constitutes a motive also, and 
in fact the only motive that in strictness is a moral one. As a 
moral force the self-evident judgment that more satisfaction 
is better than less is something in the intellect which protests 
against the sacrifice of thousands to one. When I judge an end 
to be good I always, it is true, do so because the end satisfies 
a part of my own nature; but it is my intellectual nature. That 
of two people one should go hungry that the other may have a 
full meal gives offense to me by reason of a purely rational 
demand; the desire to be rational is its only source. Objectiv- 
ity is consistency, and that which condemns inconsistency can 
only be the rational element in our constitution.” 

I do not think it is very difficult to detect in these claims 
an ambiguity. In a broad and not very exact interpretation 


5 Ibid., pp. 104, 107, 115. ® Ibid., pp.111, 163, 176, 179-80. 
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the life of reason is a life that meets the needs of man, is gen- 
erally satisfying to a person of adequate intelligence. But 
this is a highly complex notion; the conception may, and pre- 
sumably it does, involve reference to more than one aspect of 
man’s nature. Reason however in the sense of intellect exclu- 
sive of emotion has a much less extended range. That more 
good is always greater than less good is, to be sure, in so far 
a purely intellectual proposition; and it is not inconceivable 
that such a quantitative element may in ultimate analysis be 
involved in, and may even be in a sense the essence of, any 
act of moral discrimination. It is not unreasonable, indeed, to 
ask whether this perception of a disproportion does not, when 
taken apart from the appeal of the contrasted values, offer a 
rather narrow basis on which to rest morality. It is not per- 
fectly self-evident that the man who shares his scant rations 
with another because of his desire not to be irrational through 
overlooking the fact that two is greater than one, is thereby 
rendered a more admirable character than he who is animated 
by a distaste for preventable suffering in his neighbor. This 
however raises a somewhat subtle problem, and I leave it sim- 
ply as a query; what I am here concerned to notice is a second 
point. Granting that the primary condition of a moral judg- 
ment is the ability to perceive a quantitative relationship be- 
tween values, have we even then reduced morality to pure 
reason? Even if it be true that objectivity is identical with 
rational consistency, we still need to ask the question, Why is 
“consistency” a good? Because I see that two is less than four 
does not of necessity lead me to approve or want the larger 
number. And if it seems otherwise when we substitute “good” 
for more neutral terms, the reason is either that, once more, 
good suggests something which, as desirable, already consti- 
tutes a motive, or else that the very exercise of rational impar- 
tiality is itself a source of satisfaction which renders it a value 
to reflection by giving rise to a feeling of approval. 
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But in that case we have not got rid of feeling; it still re- 
mains a determinant in the judgment. And this Mr. Rashdall 
himself comes pretty close to granting when he calls the moral 
appeal a “thought satisfactoriness but not a felt satisfactori- 
ness.’”° Unless we reduce the term to a bare logical or biologi- 
cal status, a thought satisfaction can only mean an act of 
thinking which causes us pleasure or content; a satisfaction 
that is literally not felt is a contradiction in terms. Because a 
feeling is connected with an intellectual act may indeed give us 
the right in a secondary way to call it rational; but it does not 
itself become a mere intellectual process. If the “something 
in us that condemns inconsistency” can only be the rational 
element in our nature, this cannot mean that merely to per- 
ceive contradiction is to condemn it; the feeling of disapproval 
has still to be reckoned with. . 

And this brings me to the final moral category—that of 
conscience or a sense of obligation. As a rebuttal of the claims 
of sentiment, Mr. Rashdall always in the end comes back to 
the insistence that anything in the nature of a moral judgment 
implies an “ought,” and “ought” is a rational and not an emo- 
tional term. The distinctive moral judgment “this act if 
wrong,” he tells us, is an ultimate notion which self-evidently 
cannot be identified with any of the attempts to analyze it 
into something more empirical—sympathy, an instinct of trib- 
al vengeance, fear of crowds or ghosts; the concept of an in- 
trinsic superiority or right to prevail is an intellectual con- 
cept.” But here once more we are in danger of overlooking a 
distinction. Sympathy is not indeed equivalent empirically to 
the sense of obligation; but it does not follow that it may not 
be, along with other things, the source of a new feeling which 
it is not so simple a matter to dissociate from the sense of 
oughtness—a deterrent feeling, namely, of repulsion or dislike 
toward that which goes against some fundamental grain of 


* Ibid., p. 173. " Ibid., pp. 37, 186; cf. 34, 36, 165. 
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human nature. The sense that a thing is wrong or that it ought 
not to be done is assuredly found in company at any rate with 
such a state of emotional protest, even though an intellectual 
perception may be required to evoke it. And if it is with this 
state of contemplative disapproval acting in restraint of con- 
duct that we identify the sense of duty, Mr. Rashdall’s one ex- 
plicit argument may, I think, be evaded. 

This is to the effect that, if oughtness is a feeling, it can 
exert no authority over other feelings; there is no reason for 
preferring it if we happen to like another better.** But such a 
claim ignores the peculiarity of this particular feeling. Doubt- 
less if we insist on separating it from its context, it will be just 
one bit of mental stuff on an equality with all the rest. But in 
its context its very nature is that it is a disapproval of some- 
thing which we say is wrong, and which by that fact it under- 
takes to put in its proper place. We may, it is true, by a fur- 
ther act of judgment compare the pleasure we should get from 
obeying conscience with the pleasure that comes from the 
thing it disapproves; no possible ethical theory can prevent 
our doing this if we are so inclined. But the original judgment 
is not itself a comparison of competing wants. It is what it 
professes to be—a dogmatic sense of repugnance in the con- 
templation of a given piece of conduct or a given pleasure; 
and so long as it is there, our judgment remains no matter how 
we may decide to act. Why, Mr. Rashdall asks, should moral 
feeling reveal God’s nature—or the true moral constitution of 
the world—any more than hatred, jealousy, or ambition?’ 
The answer is because hatred and jealousy are not feelings of 
approval but things of which we may or may not approve; it 
is only the feeling that emerges in reflection which is capable 
of setting up a moral standard. We might go on to ask, Do we 
approve of this disapproval? But the question really has no 
meaning so long as the feeling holds; if on the other hand criti- 
cal reflection leads us to answer the question in the negative, 

” Ibid., pp. 19, 33. * Ibid., p. 15. 
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as it may, then the moral constitution of the world is for us in 
so far inevitably altered. 

I have been concerned in the preceding pages simply with 
problems of analysis, but I should like to close with one con- 
sideration of a more pragmatic order. It is the invariable 
assumption of the rationalist and idealist that he is the pro- 
ponent of a higher morality than other ethicists; the self- 
evidence of this is indeed one of his main argumentative prem- 
ises. It is not altogether clear to me that such a claim may not 
be challenged. The essence of his doctrine is that there exists 
one absolute and infallible ideal of human nature. Of this the 
rationalist is in possession; and it is open to him accordingly, 
indeed it is his sacred duty, to apply it not only to himself but 
to mankind, to condemn all deviations, and personally to take 
measures for heading off these deviations through his better 
insight. Mr. Rashdall is quite frank in thus interpreting the 
function of the moralist. For him human nature is a standard 
product in which certain types of satisfaction have a definite 
and a universal ranking, and in which the one moral motive is 
to recognize and to act upon the claims of this ideal; and in 
the light of such a standard he is prepared to disregard what 
men think they want, their individual opinions as to what is 
good, and to direct their lives in higher channels.* Since rea- 
son is the same in all men while tastes proverbially differ, we 
must assume that my neighbor’s rational nature will condemn 
what mine does; and while indeed the test is the satisfaction 
of an ideal self and not of any particular actual self,” in prac- 
tice, if the theory is to have any useful consequences, I with 
my better insight naturally will be the one to determine in 
what the ideal self consists. It is the essential defect of any 
other doctrine that it renders arbitrary this proper demand 
that another man should satisfy himself with what satisfies 
me.”° 

I shall not stop to explain why I think such an attitude 


* Foid., pp. 167, 172, 185. * Tbid., p. 169. * Ibid. 
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carries moral risks; the reasons are not recondite.. I have no 
inclination to decry “ideals”; an ideal is an excellent thing 
provided one is rather particular about the use he puts it to. 
As a norm for a man’s own guidance it is most desirable, al- 
ways supposing it is the product of real insight, and is not 
made unduly narrow and inflexible. But it is never an entirely 
safe thing to universalize and impose on all the world. Life has 
too many elements of good to be compressed even within a 
noble formula. In view of the wide difference between indi- 
vidual minds and tastes, any single ideal is bound to be decep- 
tive; indeed the more ideals there are the better, and the more 
the demands of the good life are likely to be met. As a public 
rather than a private tool, an ideal is to be regarded as a work 
of art rather than as an instrument of legislation; it is an at- 
tempt to give aesthetic persuasiveness to some concrete and 
therefore limited form of good, as it makes its appeal to a par- 
ticular concrete type of human nature. As such it may lend its 
aid to every man in his endeavor to know himself and what 
meets his special needs, by directing his attention vividly to 
things he might otherwise have missed. But the moment it is 
made exclusive, instead of furnishing a source of inspiration 
it steers us inevitably toward intolerance and dogmatism. 
Plato, Spinoza, St. Francis, Bentham, Nietzsche—from each 
the open-minded man may learn to correct his natural one- 
sidedness; but to insist that everyone should be a Platonist 
or a mystic or a utilitarian is an infallible receipt for insuring 
the loss of many things that are indispensable to human hap- 
piness. 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 





ADVERTISING AND PROPAGANDA: A STUDY IN 
THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


HAROLD CHAPMAN BROWN 


SYCHOLOGISTS have recently turned efficiency ex- 
De: and devoted much attention to the effective forms 

of advertising. I have no wish to trespass in their field. 
They are concerned with the means of doing, and I am con- 
cerned with the consequences of having done. It is one thing 
to inquire how to sell an article to someone and another thing 
to inquire into the justification of persuading him that he 
wants it, and into the consequences to him, not only of making 
him acquire a new want but of making him acquire it in a cer- 
tain way. We cannot take seriously the rather casual state- 
ments of some economists that the increase of wants is a meas- 
ure of social progress, in so far as means of gratification can be 
provided; for there are, of course, bad as well as good wants. 
If we did not believe this there would be no prohibition iaws, 
no antidrug laws, and the like. Even sumptuary laws have 
sometimes been thought desirable. 

It would be far beyond the scope of this or of any brief ar- 
ticle to try to determine a criteria for distinguishing good 
wants from bad, but there remains a more concrete problem of 
looking into the methods by which we succeed in generating 
wants, and asking what are the effects on men of submitting 
them to these methods and what are likely to be the social con- 
sequences of so doing. Being a mere philosopher and hence in- 
capable of dealing with the abstractions so prevalent in the so- 
cial sciences, I shall have to confine myself to this concrete 
problem. Propaganda, for this purpose, can be classified with 
advertising, for while the latter is concerned with prompting 
the sales of specific articles for the sake of somebody’s profit, 
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the former is concerned with what is, in popular parlance, the 
sale of ideas, possible for the good of society, but often for 
somebody’s profit as well. 

Advertisers, as well as periodicals carrying advertisements, 
often distinguish between ethical and non-ethical advertising, 
or at least pretend to do so. As I understand the distinction, it 
is considered unethical to aid in the sale of articles definitely 
harmful or that are grossly misrepresented and could not pos- 
sibly give their possessor the services claimed for them. There 
is certainly merit in this restraint, when practiced; and it is no 
profound criticism to point out that the line is frequently hard 
to draw. But the methods used bite far more deeply into hu- 
man life than is at first apparent, and it is with that deeper bite 
that Iam here concerned. 

The advertiser starts innocently enough. His first task is 
to bring before the public the nature and use of the article he 
has to sell. As it must usually compete with similar articles, he 
must attract attention to his offering, and fix its name, possible 
place of purchase, merits, and frequently its price in the mem- 
ory of the public. There can be no objection to this, in so far as 
his claims are reasonably truthful, for we need to know what 
life has to offer if we are to make the most of its offerings. We 
can even pardon the advertiser if he sees his speciality in some- 
what glowing colors, as compared to its competitors. But no 
advertiser, at least no American advertiser, will stop at this 
point. He wants to give life to his publicity, to make it show 
results. The British are more restrained, and we feel the ad- 
vertising pages of their journals as somewhat cold and inert. 
Indeed the British themselves show signs that they are becom- 
ing impressed by “peppy” American methods and yearn to en- 
ter upon the primrose path whereon we have in dalliance trod. 

With us the advertiser has called the artist to his aid and 
not merely as illustrator to aid prospective purchasers to visu- 
alize their possible possession. He asks the artist to lend the 
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highest powers of his art to proselyte in his behalf. For art is 
the social medium by which we can determine the feelings and 
emotions of men. When it represents, it not merely brings ob- 
jects and situations to our attention but it stamps them with 
an affective character that those who behold must share. In its 
public functions, as Guyau saw, it is an instrument for socializ- 
ing emotions. Just as science furthers civilization by liberating 
us from misleading superstitious interpretations of facts, so 
art, in its free usage, can liberate us from fortuitous and per- 
nicious emotional reactions. Perhaps it cannot “make quick 
coming death a little thing” but it can temper our fear of 
death, and if it cannot make us love our fellow-man, it can at 
least make us sympathetic toward him and hence more prone 
to try to understand his needs. Whatever appeal there may be 
in patriotism, loyalties, enthusiasms, and aspirations is the 
fosterling of art—surely a noble power to be submitted to the 
yoke of the advertiser’s demands! 

The advertiser, however, and still more the propagandist, 
has grasped the significance of this power to clothe ideas and 
things with a controlled warmth of affective states. He knows 
that feelings and emotions are the basic springs of our thought 
and action, and has no scruples in turning his knowledge to his 
profit. Art theories may confuse the sophisticated with their 
pompous assertions about the “disinterestedness” or “detach- 
ment” of art. Obviously you don’t try to eat a painted dish of 
fruit and you can’t get aesthetic enjoyment from an upheaval 
of the elements while struggling to save your life. Aesthetic 
emotions are emotions generated by representations of, and 
not by participations in, situations. In so far forth art is dis- 
interested and detached. Indeed, if it were here in place, it 
might be possible to show that this aloofness from real situa- 
tions accounts for the fact that so many emotions can occur 
with a pleasant feeling tone through the intermediation of art, 
that are unpleasant, usually, when engendered by participa- 
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tion in events. Yet, nevertheless, aesthetically communicated 
feelings affect conduct. They do make interesting what was 
before unnoted, make things loved that were before boring, 
and make that wanted which was before indifferent. 

Artists themselves are often almost indistinguishable from 
the propagandists, and that with conscious intent. And this is 
no recent phenomena merely. Pope Gregory is said to have 
written, ‘Let the churches be filled with pictures that those 
who cannot read may see and be filled with the glory of the 
Most High.” How much does the strength of Christianity owe 
to its art and ceremonial? Or how much is the status of women 
in our society determined by the feeling attitudes that novel- 
ists have attached to situations involving them? Please do not 
misunderstand me. I am not here supporting Wilde’s thesis 
that “nature imitates art” although that too has its justifica- 
tions—I am told that no “co-ed” can be kissed standing with- 
out raising one foot behind her since the movies have popular- 
ized the technique. But that is an aside. What I mean to stress 
is the positive attitudes with which men meet life due to the 
success of the artist as propagandist. 

There remains, however, a real difference between the gen- 
uine artist and the modern propagandist. For the former there 
is a measure of restraint which the latter does not share. 
Moods and emotions, as evoked by artists and associated with 
situations, provoke thought and limit the range of conclusions, 
but they do not determine the conclusions or incite immediate 
action. Shaw is almost an exception, but even he is usually 
careful to keep the conclusions he wishes to advocate out of the 
body of his art. They appear in prefaces and supplementary 
discourse. One may well agree with him that things are not as 
they should be without taking the further step of agreeing as 
to what should be done about them. 

The active propagandist, on the other hand, has no such 
restraint. His whole aim is to heighten the emotional coloring 
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of some situation so that men will act immediately in line with 
the plan to which the propagandist is in service. In the power 
to do this is manifest the real problem underlying the contro- 
versy as to the right of free speech. On the one hand, language 
is a mere denotative instrument for the communication of 
ideas; on the other, it is aesthetic medium for the communica- 
tion of emotion. If the former were its only usage, there could 
be little life in the controversy. Professors mostly use it in this 
fashion, and hence are sometimes a little dull. They tend to be 
unqualifiedly partisans of the cause of free speech, for there 
seems to be no good reason why anyone should not present 
denotatively for consideration any idea that takes his fancy. 
If it is false there is usually someone to expose its error; and if 
it is without evidence, its futility is also open to demonstra- 
tion. While there may be some topics and some information 
that it is unwise to present to some people at some times, such 
limitations can usually be handled as matters of good taste, 
and hardly require legislative formulation. 

The crucial situation occurs when the aesthetic capacities 
of language are also invoked. Then it is no longer a question of 
merely presenting ideas but of so clothing them with emotion 
that they will become direct instigators to action without op- 
portunity for the intervention of thought and without consid- 
eration of truth or consequences. Hence politicians usually 
fear free speech, for they are concerned with oratory and the 
handling of men in crowds in which human emotional suscep- 
tibilities are stepped-up. It is really not the character of rad- 
ical ideas that need give cause for alarm, but it is the form of 
exposition given them by the radical orator with intent to in- 
cite his audience to ill-considered violence that gives us pause. 
It is one thing to give men freedom to express such ideas as 
they see fit but quite another to give them the freedom to spur 
their fellows to precipitate action. Freedom of speech here be- 
comes freedom to make cat’s-paws of men to pull somebody 
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else’s chestnuts out of the fire. If men are to be given this 
power it is socially necessary either that he who exercises it be 
a single dictator, a Mussolini, or, if many men are given it, 
that they be both selected men and restricted as to the direc- 
tions in which they exercise it. 

In a lesser way, the practice of advertising presents the 
same problem. The advertiser also does not seek the restraint 
that we have said characterizes pure art, the restraint of lead- 
ing us to thought. He deliberately strives to create in us a 
craving strong enough to side-track prudence and give rise to 
immediate action. And he justifies himself, if at all, by the as- 
sertion that it is good for people to have his product; just as 
the propagandist justifies himself by the claim that it is for the 
social good that people should aid his cause. In some cases 
both may be right, but often both may be wrong. In the lesser 
matter of advertising, however, the harm that may result from 
success is likely to be mostly confined to the individual and 
does not usually threaten the social structure, at least in any 
obvious fashion. It is clearly true that even when articles are 
good in themselves, it may not be desirable that the individual 
should expend his income in accordance with the relative lure 
of advertisements instead of after well-considered reflection 
as to his needs. However good the automobile, it might be a 
wiser outlay of a family budget to lift the mortgage from the 
house or to educate the children rather than to buy the car. 
This sort of error of judgment, however, is an individual’s con- 
cern rather than a social one, and only approaches the status 
of a social problem if the lure of advertisers produces an era of 
extravagance that threatens our basic economic stability. 

Of many wants, who shall say which ones should be fos- 
tered; and of many causes, who shall define those, if any, for 
which propaganda is justified? The philosopher Kant inter- 
preted the basic moral law as meaning: Treat every human 
being as a person and not as a thing. But it is the essence of a 
person to act with his eyes open, that is with a full conscious- 
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ness of what he is doing and with intellectual assent thereto. 
At least this is implied in Kant’s justification of the punish- 
ment of criminals. But to play on the emotions and cozen peo- 
ple into actions to which calm reason would not assent, is cer- 
tainly not treating them as persons, and is treating them as 
things. From the point of view of this ethics then we should be 
obliged to condemn all propaganda absolutely, although, of 
course, there is no objection to calling the public’s attention to 
facts fairly displayed or in suggesting for their consideration 
possible programs of action. In California, at least, where the 
long ballot is in practice, the state issues a bulletin in which the 
meaning and operation of the different measures proposed is 
set forth as simply as possible together with arguments for and 
against each measure. I am not trying to defend the long bal- 
lot. Indeed I suspect, for reasons quite irrelevant to the pres- 
ent problem, it is very much of a farce; but it is at least an ex- 
cellent example of an effort to put the Kantian morality into 
practice. Similarly a Kantian moralist must condemn adver- 
tising whenever it transcends the limits of bringing an article 
to the attention of the public and truthfully setting forth its 
characteristics and the needs it can fulfil. 

Such an ethics is essentially democratic. It is rather a 
curious phenomenon that the nation that has set before itself 
the democratic ideal of giving individual personalities their 
fullest rights, the ideal implicit in Kant, should be first in the 
development of techniques, both in advertising and propa- 
ganda, by which the development and exercise of the most 
characteristic function of a person can be set at naught. Per- 
sonality surely involves the control of will and will, whatever 
more it may be, is at least impulse guided by intelligence. 
Without the participation of intelligence it is little more than 
mere animal drive and yet in our social practice, we are try- 
ing our hardest to circumvent this guidance and reinstate the 
rule of unsanctioned impulse. 

It seems to me that perhaps the greatest harm that came 
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out of the World War, especially for America, was the striking 
demonstration of our powers thus to set reason at naught by 
playing on human feelings. The idea was not wholly novel. 
The French biologist-philosopher, Le Dantec, has a book 
entitled Fear, the Basis of All Society, in which he tries to 
demonstrate that rulers have always gotten their way by cul- 
tivating fears in their subjects, i.e., fear of foreign invasion, 
fear of those whom governments considered undesirable, etc., 
and Graham Wallas in his social psychology points out that it 
is a surer road to the election.of a political candidate to repre- 
sent him as the kind of person to which a desired constituency 
have a friendly feeling than to present his views or to appeal 
to reason in behalf of what he stands for. War-time methods 
drove the lesson home, and we are now besieged by such ap- 
peals to the extent that there is danger of our losing the art of 
stripping issues to their skeletal facts and getting these cor- 
rectly articulated before we construct conclusions. At least 
this applies to the general public. Perhaps the leader is just 
the man who does not do this, but keeps his head and uses it to 
play upon the emotions of the rest of us. 

The present situation seems to be one of unmitigated con- 
fusion, a form of what Hobbes described as the bellum omnium 
contra omnes. Each man is engaged in a wild competition to 
dominate the other fellow by fair measures or foul. Most are 
busy trying to get hold of all the money they can, and a larger 
part of these proceed by trying to make the other fellow think 
he wants all sorts of things that he may not want at all. The 
other fellow falls for the bait but at the same time lays his 
own snares so that the trapper may also be trapped, and the 
merry game goes on. If it is not the game of buying and sell- 
ing, it is that of putting across some cause, for in this day and 
age no one can have an opinion without organizing a branch of 
the Society for Promulgating Happy Hunches. We must prop- 
agandize for mother or mutton, for Genesis or genetics. 
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Mumford, in his Story of Utopia,’ has given a delightful 
characterization of modern society. Let me recall to you a 
page or two. On the economic side: 


The aim of production in Coketown is naturally more production, and 
it is only by making things sufficiently shoddy to go to pieces quickly, or 
by changing the fashion sufficiently often, that the machinery of Coke- 
town can for the most part be kept running. The rage and fury of Coke- 
town’s production has to be balanced off by an equal rage and fury of 
consumption—continence would be fatal. As a result, nothing in Coke- 
town is finished or permanent or settled: these qualities are another name 
for death. Coketown makes china to be broken, clothes to be worn out, 
and houses to be torn down; and if something remains over from an 
earlier age which made things more soundly, it is either incarcerated in a 
museum, and derided as the monument of a non-progressive age, or it is 
demolished as a nuisance 

The status of every family in Coketown can be told by the size of its 
rubbish heap. In fact, to “make a pile” in the markets of Coketown is 
ultimately to make another pile—of dust and junk and litter—on the 
edge of the town where the factory district dribbles off to the open coun- 
try. So in Coketown consumption is not merely a necessity: it is a social 
duty, a means of keeping “the wheels of civilization turning.” At times 
there appears to be a possibility that this Utopia may defeat its purposes 
by producing goods at such a pace that the rubbish heaps will fall behind 
the demands of the market; and while this mars the theoretic perfection 
of the Coketown social organization, it is offset by periods of war, when 
the market is practically inexhaustible, and Coketown’s prosperity in- 
creases to a point at. which the working classes are on the point of becom- 
ing the comfortable classes without having had sufficient previous train- 
ing to make their contribution to the rubbish heap—a serious pass, amidst 
which confusion the working classes of Coketown might take to reducing 
their working days and enjoying their leisure without sufficient consump- 
tive effort. 

But apart from this literary exaggeration, it seems clear to 


me that our traditional social ideals are constantly becoming 

more difficult to maintain and more obviously unsatisfactory. 

We are approaching a parting of the ways. Which way we can 

go successfully depends upon the truth or falsity of this one 
*Pp. 217 ff. 
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proposition: In spite of the diversities of human nature and 
the differences in human abilities, the majority of men are 
capable, if given the chance, of making their own decisions and 
handling their lives in the light of reason. 

If this proposition is false, the experiment of democracy 
was foredoomed to failure, and the Kantian ethical formula 
demands the impossible. We must proceed as we are proceed- 
ing with an individualistic struggle for power. But since this 
power, symbolized by wealth, will be won by dominating men 
through the control of emotional reactions, it suggests a new 
type of aristocracy, an aristocracy that cannot show the in- 
difference to popular welfare characteristic of the nobility of 
France before the revolution; for when men are taught the 
importance of their feelings, they will not accept slights with- 
out revolt. The masters must at least hide their enslavement 
from the slaves. The individual successful man may turn his 
back upon the ladder by which he has risen, but he is likely to 
make a misstep with disastrous consequences to himself. The 
leaders who survive must be too wise for this. 

The ideal of a civilization so developed is that which 
Nietzsche depicted, a division of society into men and super- 
men, the many-too-many and their overlords. As Professor 
Mitchell has pointed out, 

There would be no down-trodden and clamorous multitude in Nie- 
tzsche’s social order. Universal health and sound breeding are the basis of 
his society, and each is engaged in the activity for which his nature fits 
him. Moreover, the highest rank bears the responsibility, not only of self- 
mastery, but of the leadership of the people. 

The social order functions perfectly only when there is a division of 
functions according to ability and a due subordination of parts under prop- 
er leadership. Similarly the individual reaches his highest only when there 
is perfect co-ordination of functions under a guiding and controlling prin- 
ciple. There must be not only abundance of energy and power, but there 
must be harmonized and directed energy. Otherwise there will be inner 
conflicts, waste power, and utter futility. The highest man, therefore, is 
not only the man of superior powers, but he who is master of his own 
powers and who directs and co-ordinates them with perfect precision. He 
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is symbolized by the rope-dancer, who, though raised aloft, solitary, and 
in danger, nevertheless has perfect mastery over himself, perfect co-ordi- 
nation of brain, sense, and muscle, perfect grace of movement, and artis- 
try in execution. Such a man is an artist, a creator, confident, sponta- 
neous, and joyous, master of himself, and his environment, and of less 
gifted men. All science and knowledge is to him a means to the dance of 
life, not a cumbersome load to cramp and impede. 

It is surprising to observe how many Americans are coming 
tacitly to assent to the belief in an aristocracy of supermen 
without apparently realizing their about face and without be- 
ing in the least conscious of what the change implies. It is a 
significant transformation of our social and political life that 
is involved, and it is a practical question, if we accept the new 
ideal, how it shall be embodied in our practices. If we are to 
establish two classes of which the one rules by skill in the art 
of exploitation and the other obeys because trained. to enjoy 
being exploited, we can hardly let the separation proceed by 
crude methods of natural selection and the waste the struggle 
for survival entails. Effective domination under our present 
system is not likely to bring to the front the ideal superman. 
The happy thought of designing, or employing someone to 
design, an attractive label for a tin can, or the triumphant 
appreciation of the sales value of such magic formulas as “it 
floats” can hardly justify social leadership. As a people we do 
not want to exemplify Aristotle’s contemptuous characteriza- 
tion of democracy as “an aristocracy of orators.” Yet both the 
business man and the politician, to retain power, must supple- 
ment their own talents with those of a cohort of publicity 
agents and advertising experts to cozen the public. Indeed, 
politically we may suspect, even without the aid of Mr. Dooley 
or Will Rogers, that our methods, although they sometimes 
fluke and really select ability, often put in power those whose 
talents are rather for publicity than for achievement, and that 
ability itself can too often be futile if it has not an admixture 
of the showman’s art. 
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Someone will probably say this statement of the case is 
quite sophistical; although men may all be intelligent, they 
cannot be informed about all matters and must be led by good 
propaganda, that is by propaganda for good causes. Granted 
that with our present social machinery this is the only method 
that can be followed, it must also be admitted that our meth- 
ods for selecting those empowered to promulgate such propa- 
ganda are highly defective. Just what group of people, or what 
leaders have adequate information as to the real consequences 
of prohibition, for example, to be justified in propagandizing 
for the cause? I doubt if economists have it. Certainly physi- 
ologists and physicians have not, for they can be cited in all 
extreme and mean positions between the poles that alcohol is a 
necessary food and that it is a virulent poison. Brain workers 
express themselves as ranged from those who find moderate in- 
dulgence a source of fruitful relaxation followed by increased 
energy to those who consider the least taint destructive of all 
sound judgment. Those who actively carry on the propaganda 
are those least fitted to do so, distiller’s agents and fanatical 
reformers; and the average man decides, not what he really 
thinks is best but what the most skilful panderer persuades 
him. 

It is, however, not within the scope of this article, nor 
within the abilities of its author, to propose a type of organiza- 
tion for, or the best method of making a transition to, a ration- 
ally organized aristocratic society. Besides it still remains a 
posibility that our crucial debatable proposition is true. Sup- 
pose that the great majority of men are capable, if given the 
chance, of making their own decisions and handling their lives 
in the light of reason. Of course, this thesis would be absurd if 
taken to mean that every man is capable of passing a sound 
judgment on every problem. It must mean, however, that men 
are capable of acquiring what Socrates expounded as a know!l- 
edge of knowledge and ignorance, that is, they must be able 
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to recognize situations to which their personal knowledge is 
inadequate and be ready to make use of the minds of those 
who know. This is what we do when we consult our lawyer, 
our doctor, or our architect. We do not feel that in following 
the advice of these counselors we are in any way sacrificing 
our individuality or making ourselves treated as things and 
not as persons. We are actually making a vicarious use of 
their minds; our attitude is that if we had the background of 
knowledge and training they have, we should of our own 
initiative do what they tell us to do. 

This vicarious use of other minds is the only procedure by 
which a democrataic society can hope to maintain itself as 
civilization grows complex. Its educational basis should lie in 
the thesis that ignorance when recognized by oneself and in 
one’s self is not disgrace and that the recognition is a mark of 
intelligence. Bacon’s maxim, Citius emergit veritas ex errore 
quam ex confusione, should be its text. The educated man will 
not be he who knows the most facts, as the failures of educa- 
tors and others, like Mr. Edison, to formulate batteries of test 
questions indicate. He will be the man who knows when his 
knowledge is not adequate to cope with a presented problem 
and is willing and able either to acquire adequate knowledge 
or to follow the advice of someone who has such knowledge. I 
do not believe this is an ideal impossible for men to attain. In- 
deed, we have already attained it to a considerable extent 
where the services of the doctor, the lawyer, the architect, and 
the engineer are requisite, in spite of the limitations and im- 
perfections which general and, at present, unavoidable ig- 
norance sets upon the functioning of these authorities. 

This attitude of mind, if generalized, requires a complete 
reorganization of our social system. The vicarious use of other 
minds is something quite different from following the lead of 
propagandists and, it may be noted in passing, none of these 
professional men advertise in the competitive sense. Nor do 
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we vote as to whether we shall adopt their advice or not. In 
terms of the social structure the problem is to realize the ideal 
that underlay the Republic of Plato: to find some way to de- 
velop individuals to be as competent as possible and then to 
give them the opportunity to exercise their competency as un- 
restrictedly as possible. The Platonic scheme rests upon a 
greater faith than ours that men can actually be given suffi- 
cient knowledge of how to do by formal education and that 
this knowledge will carry with it the disposition todo well. But 
Plato was not interested in democracy, hence he was ready to 
deliver over his society to a dictatorship of a few trained 
experts, although in his later years even his faith in them 
wavered, and the laws come to replace the free rule of the 
philosopher-kings. 

Today we seem to be in the position of trusting wholly 
neither individuals nor laws, and perhaps this is the wise posi- 
tion. If I may pursue the analogy of the vicarious use of the 
mind of physician, lawyer, or architect, we foster the attitude 
of looking for results. If we do not get well, we try another 
physician, if our affairs do not prosper we change our lawyer, 
if submitted plans do not please, we consult a new architect. 
The vote introduces virtually the same possibility into politics, 
only with this difference, and it is a very significant one: we 
are poignantly aware of the results of following a doctor’s or 
lawyer’s advice, and if we transfer our allegiance, it is to some 
other man trained by experience in these professions. We do 
not, or at least the intelligent among us do not, adopt our pro- 
fessional advisers because of their skill in publicity nor do we 
take partisan testimony as to the results they have accom- 
plished as our justification. 

In political matters, in which our prosperity and even our 
lives are even more at stake, we do exactly the opposite. Our 
parties justify themselves by emotionalistic propaganda and 
foster artificial loyalties. The candidates put forward by them 
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are rarely selected from fitness but rather as the tools of inter- 
ests that try to invest them with halo of fitness. It is rare that 
a campaigning candidate is allowed to talk sense, even when 
he is capable of it. Fortunately there are times when actual 
fitness and ability stand forth, and emergencies that arouse 
the public to the point of forcing the hands of politicians. We 
sometimes do select our political doctor from among those 
skilled in the art, and in emergencies we insist on retaining a 
satisfactory one. We need some plan by which such practice 
can be made a general rather than an exceptional occurrence, 
but it is the business of the student of politics and not of the 
philosopher to translate such an ideal into workable institu- 
tions. Until something of the sort occurs, we shall probably 
continue to muddle through. 

Any change of significance requires preparation, for laws 
that are passed prior to an apprehended need can never suc- 
ceed. There is no more pathetic faith than that so prevalent 
in America that administrative regulation or a new rule will 
solve all evils. The faith seems to penetrate all social levels 
and all institutional practice. Only the other day I noticed a 
quotation in the paper from some senator who was attacking 
Mr. Hoover’s farm policies on the ground that the president 
had said it would take time to better the farm situation and 
any present measure must inevitably be of an experimental 
nature. The worthy senator protested that the farmers have 
been waiting long enough, and that he himself had voted for 
Hoover in the belief that steps would be taken at once to put 
everything straight. We all know from first-hand experience 
that if our university education is not giving results that please 
us, all we need to do is change our system of electives, add a 
few honor points to grade points, or establish a new deanship, 
and everything will be perfect—on paper. It seems to be al- 
most impossible for us to realize that no system will be better 
than the men behind it, and perhaps not as good. There is 
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some truth in Professor Cattell’s jibe as to the collective stu- 
pidity of groups of men severally rather intelligent. 

Plato was perhaps on the road to wisdom when, led by the 
hope that he might see his beloved Republic in action in Syra- 
cuse, he commenced by instructing the courtiers of Dionysius 
in geometry lest they should be unprepared for the new order; 
but he fell into his own trap since courtiers were unprepared 
to recognize the need for geometry. He would have been wiser 
had he begun with the next generation. Our problem is some- 
what similar. If we are to save democracy, we must begin with 
the next generation; and I think our first step should be to 
undermine the idea of education as imparting information 
about everything, and substitute the ideal mentioned above 
of creating a sense of the difference between knowledge and 
ignorance, together with a recognition of the essential neces- 
sity of becoming proficient in the vicarious use of other minds. 

The claim to self-sufficiency today is merely a gesture of 
egotism. But there is a vast difference between the obedience 
of an inferior to a superior and the attainment of freedom and 
power to pursue one’s own ends by the vicarious use of other 
minds. Some tasks which do not concern us except as to results 
can be wholly abandoned to the competent, as the fortunate 
household can forget the problem of catering when the cook is 
a treasure. For most of us, most of the time, a satisfactory 
national government should need as little supervision as the 
cook. We may look to it for results but we should not have to 
inform ourselves as to the processes by which it gets them. If 
democracy is to be possible, we must find some way of consti- 
tuting such a trustworthy and satisfactory government, for the 
complexity of civilization makes it impossibe that the ordinary 
citizen should handle his own affairs and at the same time be 
adequately informed to dictate intelligently how the govern- 
ment should act in every situation. Or in the microcosm of the 
university, the scholar interested in research and in inspiring 
and developing the minds of his students should not need to be 
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concerned with administrative problems beyond the demand 
that administration must not hamper him in pursuing the tasks 
for which he is there. 

If men could only see civilization as a co-operative associa- 
tion and not as an instrumentality for mutual exploitation the 
problems of social control would nearly vanish. It is possible 
that vision may come. At least something very much like it is 
beginning to be talked about, and there are signs that the pow- 
er of the exploitative ideal to maintain itself is on the wane. 
Combinations to fight direct compulsion by compulsion are 
checking'the rule of mere might, and the most powerful organ- 
izations are finding it necessary to stoop to the ingratiating 
appeal of the advertiser and the propagandist. But it may be 
that the efficiency of these devil’s advocates is also doomed. 
You cannot fool all of the people all of the time. To offset the 
high-powered salesman the potential victim is developing sales 
resistance and the propagandist, with increasing frequency, 
stirs his public’s:sense of humor rather than its sympathies. 
Did portraits with the ten-gallon hat and the fishing rod really 
raise Mr. Coolidge in the public esteem? I believe it is in one 
of George Bernard Shaw’s plays that he depicts the strife be- 
tween man and woman as analogous to the military situation 
in which more powerful guns give rise to the adoption of heav- 
ier armor, which in turn provokes more powerful batteries, 
and these still more resistant armor, apparently in unending 
series. But it is not true that such alternations are unending. 
When the means of warfare become too destructive, we must 
rid ourselves of war. Similarly, all irrational means of social 
control will develop resistance, and while new irrational means 
of control will prolong the contest, sooner or later the mainte- 
nance of society will compel the abandonment of them for the 
true categorical imperative: Act in such a way that the intelli- 
gence of those who know will sanction your action. Only thus 
can society attain a truly democratic development. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





ETHICAL VALUES IN DREAMS: LIGHT FROM 
UPANISHADIC SOURCES 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 


I 


INCE the publication of Freud’s monumental work, 

The Interpretation of Dreams, extensive investigations 

have been pursued from clinical and psychological 
standpoints of dream phenomena, under the stimulus of psy- 
choanalytic theory and practice in the West; but so far only 
comparatively little attention has been directed to the prob- 
lem of apprehension of ethical values in dreams. In the course 
of his survey of the then available literature relating to the 
dream problem, Freud has cited opinions of authors which 
flatly contradict one another. He writes, “Some affirm decid- 
edly that the dream knows nothing of moral obligations; 
others as decidedly that the moral nature of man remains even 
in his dream life.”” He cites Hildebrandt to whom it is a strict 
rule that the purer the life the purer the dream: the impurer 
the former, the impurer the latter.* Writers like Jessen, on the 
other hand, maintain that conscience is silent in dreams, and 
that one can commit the worst crimes with perfect indifference 
and without subsequent remorse.’* Freud himself has not 
given any direct, straightforward answer to the question, 
“Should we take lightly the ethical significance of the sup- 
pressed wishes which as they now create dreams, might some 
day create other things?” He does not feel justified in render- 
ing an answer and having reminded his readers of a Platonic 
obiter dictum that the virtuous man contents himself with 
dreaming that which the wicked man does in actual life, he is 

* Interpretation of Dreams, p. 54. 
* Ibid., p. 55. * Tbid., p. 54. 
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content with a mere expression of opinion that “‘it is best to 
accord freedom to dreams.’ 

Dr. Rivers, who along with so many others believed that 
the Freudian wish-fulfilment hypothesis was too narrow to ex- 
plain adequately all the facts and fancies of dream-existence or 
dream-life and who formulated his own hypothesis of conflict- 
solution, has not discussed the problem of the apprehension of 
ethical values in dreams. He might of course explain that the 
conflicts of waking life relating to the adoption of a line of 
conduct in accordance with the ethical code of a given individ- 
ual would be solved in his dreams, but any such or similar ex- 
planations would not even touch the outermost fringe of the 
problem, whether the ethical values, codes, and sanctions 
which determine and regulate the conduct of individuals in 
waking life continue to hold their sway and exercise the same 
control in dreams as well. Are the ethical values of the waking 
existence affirmed or abandoned in dreams? Are they retained 
in dreams or repudiated? Though it might be possible to point 
to a stray sentence here, and an isolated sentence there, in his 
writings, concerning ethical values in dreams, Dr. Rivers has 
not devoted any special attention to a solution of the problem. 

Professor J. T. MacCurdy endeavors to explain dreams as 
recurrent psychoses that from time to time push into the focus 
of consciousness lines of thought hidden from normal aware- 
ness of the subject, and to him dreams are due to eruption into 
consciousness of unconscious thoughts. Emotions, neurotic 
symptoms, delusions, and dreams are all products of thinking 
hidden from normal awareness.’ What exactly is the nature of 
the thought-process hidden from normal awareness? If dreams 
are the outcome of the irruption into consciousness of some- 
thing not consciously willed by the subject, as they are accord- 
ing to MacCurdy, what part do the lines of thinking hidde 

* Ibid., p. 493. ° 

* Psychology of Emotion—Morbid and Normal (Kegan Paul), p. 480. 
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from normal awareness play in the manipulation of ethical 
values of waking life in dreams? This question is not discussed 
by him. ; 

Recently, Professor Hollingworth, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has attempted to explain dreams in reference to his fa- 
vorite redintegration hypothesis. When once a linkage has 
been established between a complex antecedent and its appro- 
priate response, the latter total or partial can be evoked even 
by a fraction of the former, on a subsequent occasion, in virtue 
of the earlier linkage.° What will be the fate of the ethical val- 
ues of waking life in dreams, on the basis of the redintegration 
hypothesis is not discussed by Hollingworth. Notwithstanding 
the large number of articles, discussions, and monographs 
which appear from time to time in the psychological journals 
and periodicals, wherein it is perhaps possible to detect brief 
references to the topic of ethical values in dreams, the topic 
proper has not received the attention it is entitled to. 


II 


In the course of the present discussion, I shall try to de- 
scribe and sketch the attempt made by the Upanishadic seers 
to solve in their own way the problem of ethical values in 
dreams. In the Bombay edition issued in 1925 there are pub- 
lished 108 Upanishads of which only about ro have been free- 
ly used by the traditional interpreters of Indian philosophy 
and the system-builders. Elaborate commentaries have been 
written on the Upanishadic texts, and the commentaries them- 
selves have been further commented on so that a voluminous 
mass of literature has grown round the principal Upanishadic 
texts. It is not my object in this present discussion to bam- 
boozle my readers with an array of footnotes and references to 
Sanskrit texts or a processional citation of authorities. I shall 
examine a few leading representative texts and passages deal- 
ing with the problem on hand and leave the readers to form 
their own judgment. I shall not give any lead to anyone! Such 

* Psychology of Thought (D. Appleton Co.) 
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an attempt is often bound to be misunderstood and misjudged. 
Some recent Indian writers on Indian philosophy, in their anx- 
iety to bring Indian philosophy within the focus of modern 
thought, have flown at a tangent and misinterpreted the an- 
cient Sanskrit texts, while others in their anxiety to quote the 
original texts at every step have managed only to confuse the 
eager Western student and irritate the impatient critic. I shall 
leave the two types of Indian writers severely to themselves, 
and give in my own words the substance of the Upanishadic 
texts and passages that are relevant to the present discussion. 
I am dispensing with the usual diacritical marks in writing 
Sanskrit terms. Those familiar with the language would not 
need them, and those who are perfect strangers to and begin- 
ners in Sanskrit would not only not profit by them but would 
in all likelihood be annoyed to see them. 


III 


There is a very short Upanishad known as the Prasnopani- 
shad. Pippalada was a sage and scholar of great renown and 
reputation. Six seekers after truth went to him and after a pe- 
riod of one year’s probationary stay with him, in the strictest 
accord with the rules and requirements relating to statu pupil- 
lari, they put questions to their teacher. Pippalada has an- 
swered six questions, one from each, and in view of the six 
queries, the Upanishad is sometimes known as the Shat- 
prasna-upanishad, i.e., the Upanishad concerning the six ques- 
tions. The fourth question relates to the dream-problem. 
Pippalada says, Esha-devah-svapne-mahi manamanubhavati 
. . . « drishtam-chadristam-srutam- ascrutam, etc 
satcha-asatcha-sarvam-pasyati, The term deva means in ordi- 
nary parlance a god or a celestial being. In the present context 
it means “the shining one.” The passage means this: The sub- 
ject enjoys in dreams his mahimaie, his majesty or greatness. 
The seen and the unseen, the heard of and the unheard of, the 
experienced and the inexperienced, the real and the unreal, or 
the existent and the non-existent, all this forms the material of 
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dream imagery. The term Mahima in the present context is 
significant and pregnant with meaning. It may be rendered 
into “greatness” or “majesty.” The question naturally sug- 
gests itself, Why does Pippalada emphasize the dream state as 
the proper and fitting occasion for the enjoyment of the great- 
ness or the majesty of the subject? The answer is simple. The 
waking state does not afford any opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment thereof or at best offers only inadequate and insufficient 
opportunities. In the waking state the subject lives cribbed, 
cabined, and confined. There is no scope, no opportunity, even 
in the freest and most democratic of societies, for any free- 
lance life. Majesty and greatness are enjoyed by the subject 
in his dreams. There are three important points to note in this 
account of dreams: (1) In the dream state, the subject enjoys 
his majesty or greatness. (2) Sometimes, there occurs in 
dreams a reinstatement or reproduction of the experiences of 
waking life. (3) At other times, and on other occasions, the 
subject is confronted with de novo experiences the connection 
of which in waking previous state he is unable to trace. 

What does Pippalada say about the fate of ethical values 
in dreams? The terms Mahima, sat and asat contain indica- 
tions of an answer. The subject happens to have been familiar- 
ized with the “ought” and the categorical imperative. But 
how often has he not been driven to regard the latter as an 
empty formula, when faced with acute and poignantly tanta- 
lizing situations in waking life? The waking state is full of in- 
consistencies and contradictions. He expects his own self and 
its ethical sacrosanctity to be respected by others. But no. 
Disillusion awaited the primitive man. It so readily awaits the 
modern civilized man as well. Others are disposed to treat him 
merely as means in their own careers of unmitigated exploita- 
tion and self-glorification and self-aggrandizment. Perhaps, 
when a given individual was fired with the noble and unsophis- 
ticated idealism of youth, he might have expected to find in the 
world round him kindness, loving care, affection, appreciation, 
and an adherence to the principles of morality and right con- 
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duct he had been taught by his teachers and preachers, but the 
moment he makes his début in the wide world, disillusionment 
stares him in the face. His individual Mahima, his greatness 
and majesty to which he is entitled as one of God’s creatures 
made in His image, is not recognized by others whom he finds 
most often ready to make use of him in the advancement and 
furtherance of their own ends. Adjustment is the only go. If 
he is to get on at all, he should either adjust himself quietly to 
the conditions and exigencies of the environment, physical, so- 
cial, etc., or should endeavor to remold and refashion it nearer 
to his heart’s desire—a feat which only a superman can suc- 
cessfully perform. Even in the most advanced countries enjoy- 
ing the benefits of modern democracies, sacredness of individ- 
uality, the individual’s majesty and Mahima are recognized 
only at the time of an approaching election. Scarcely the lat- 
ter is over, when the voter is relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 
Analogies do not run on all fours. Something analogous to 
modern tendencies and conditions would have existed at the 
time of the Upanishadic texts as well, at any rate as far as the 
recognition is concerned of the sacredness of individual rights 
and liberties. That the recognition was not forthcoming read- 
ily in waking life is clear. Let it then be recognized, the free- 
dom of the individual at least in dreams. Some such appears 
to have been the interpretation of dreams essayed and ex- 
pounded by Pippalada for the edification of his pupils. 
. There is the undoubted implication that the moral and eth- 
ical values of waking life would have to be repudiated and 
brushed aside if they come into conflict or clash with the enjoy- 
ment of the Mahima, majesty or the greatness of the individ- 
ual. Where probably there is so much anxiety on the part of 
the Upanishadic seers to emphasize an occasion when the in- 
dividual’s right to a sort of free-lance life would be given free 
recognition and exercise, they would not stand on any punc- 
tilio to maintain that the ethical and moral values of waking 
life rear their heads in dreams as well and mar the enjoyment 
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of the individual and the gratification derived by him from a 
contemplation of his Mahima majesty or greatness. 

The terms sat and asat in the present context mean exis- 
tent and non-existent or real and illusory according to some 
commentators. The term asat appears to me to include moral 
values unknown to and not existing in the waking life. Dream- 
life, the Upanishadic text points out, is one guided and deter- 
mined and regulated by values of waking life not merely but 
by those unknown to the latter. The Freudian suppressed wish 
with a predominant sexual tinge about it and its fulfilment 
would be hardly adequate to account for all the facts, fancies, 
and even fads of morality and religion, and fetishes, too, that 
are sought to be brought under the comprehensive sweep of 
the term.asat. It appears to me to be entirely gratuitous and 
unwarranted that each and everyone has a suppressed desire 
or an unfulfilled wish relative to the property and possessions 
of others. Such an assumption need not be made. Even with- 
out suppressed wishes and desires of the Freudian family, it is 
possible to explain that the essentially freedom-loving spirit 
of man takes delight in a repudiation of the moral restrictions 
and codes, rules, and regulations. If a relatively liberal inter- 
pretation be put on the term asat, it is clear that either a repu- 
diation of the ethical values and moral sanctions of waking ex- 
istence or an affirmation of values unknown to waking life is a 
characteristic feature of dream-life. The categorical impera- 
tive is not the undisputed monarch of all it surveys. In the 
dream realm its sway is repudiated, its reign defied. I am in- 
clined to believe that Pippalada when he gave a long rope and 
observed that the subject sees al] in dreams, with a decided 
and significant emphasis on sarvam pasyati was fully and per- 
fectly alive to the implications of the use of the term sarvam 
which must include a repudiation of the ethical values of wak- 
ing life as well. I shall fully discuss the precise import of the 
term pasyati later. 
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IV 

I shall pass on to a consideration of another passage which 
occurs in the Chandogya- Upanishad. The two relevant sen- 
tences are the following: (1) Svapne-mahiyamanah-scharaiti. 
(2) Naiva-Eshosya-doshena-dushyati. The first sentence just 
conveys in an epitomized form the account of dreams and 
dream-life contained in the Prasna-upanishad passage dis- 
cussed in an earlier section. In this Upanishad also, there is 
the same reference to the majesty and the greatness of the self. 
Instead of mahimanam-anubhavati of the Prasnopanishad, 
we have mahiyamanscharati in the chandoya. This sentence 
corroborates the previous text and it is plain that in the dream 
career of an unrestricted and unbridled enjoyment of the ma- 
hima of the self, no pang is felt, no tear is shed, no sigh is 
heaved, if the moral values and ethical commandments are 
brushed aside and repudiated. 

How does this repudiation react on the subsequent waking 
life? The second sentence quoted in the preceding gives a bold 
and even adroit answer (ill-informed critics of the Upanishads 
might even regard it maladroit) to the effect that in the dream 
state the self is not in any way defiled, spoiled, or tainted by 
the sin and evil affecting the body, the nervous mechanism in 
which he is imprisoned. The next sentence makes a reference 
to the emotional expressions. The subject behaves as if he 
weeps and sheds tears and so on. The term dosha can be inter- 
preted in a physical sense. Then it means some defect of the 
nervous system, defect in the eye, ear, etc. The defect is got 
over in dreams. In tyrannical nightmares, anxiety and worry 
dreams, the bodily disturbances are acutely felt. Yet the emo- 
tions of dream-life are seen to be sand-based, inasmuch as the 
objects excitory of emotions are really absent from dreams. If 
the term dosha be considered to be elastic enough to be ex- 
tended to the values of waking life which is itself something in 
the nature of a supreme defect that is to be transcended and 
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stultified at the dawn of real knowledge, according to the Ad- 
vaita Vedanta, and if the said sentence be read in conjunction 
with another passage in another Upanishad, svapnobhutva- 
atikramati-mrityoruupani, I am sure the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that the moral and ethical values of waking life are 
liable to distortion, deterioration, are in fact reshuffled or repu- 
diated, or even negated and nullified, as the case may be. 


V 

The Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad,' has a text to the follow- 
ing effect: Svapnobhutva-atikramati-mrityoruupani. The 
term mrityu ordinarily and generally means death. Ruupani 
means forms. The subject transcends or gets over the “forms 
of death” while in dream state. The question is, Why are the 
experiences and values of waking life styled “forms of death’’? 
Activity in normal waking life is prompted and guided by an 
apprehension of certain values, and life contains within itself 
the germs of death and destruction. Ideals thwarted or con- 
cretized, aspirations frustrated or fulfilled, schemes mutilated 
or matured, all action would appear to be leading the subject 
to the final goal which is death. The Advaita-vedanta holds 
that the normal waking life is engendered by ignorance of the 
essential nature of the self, and everything that is calculated 
to hold the subject confined to this state of bondage can legit- 
imately be styled a form of death. Let alone the question for 
the present whether or not there is any real ultimate escape 
from the forms of death. There is some escape at any rate in 
dreams. The law of the land, the positive rules and regulations 
in accordance with which social life is regulated would appear 
to have been suspended in the dream state. There is freedom 
from the clutches of law. The categorical imperative is lulled 
to slumber. 

As against this text, there is another in the same chapter of 
the said Upanishad which seems to indicate that the moral 
_ sentiments and opinions, the ethical codes and conventions 
which fashion responsible human conduct in waking life re- 

"TV: 359. 
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appear in dreams as well. The text runs thus, Svapne-ratva- 
charitva-drishtvaiva-punyam-cha-papam-cha The sub- 
ject while passing through the dream state enjoys, acts, and 
sees or discerns good and evil, sin and virtue 
pression, dristvaiva-punyam-cha-papam-cha, would indicate 
that the ethical values of the waking life reappear in dreams. 
But the Upanishad is careful to explain that the subject is 
not so strictly and rigorously bound by rules and regulations 
as he is in the waking life, in which conduct has to be guided 
with a view to avoiding conflict with other members of society. 
The dreams of several superstitious people and those of skep- 
tics and rational radicals reveal extraordinary susceptibility 
of the subjects to fear of hell, and other emotions which are 
clearly the outcome of an awareness of some violations of a 
moral law or a religious injunction. The dreams of the unbe- 
lievers, the nasthikas, reveal perhaps something about the real 
nature of their subliminal self. In the waking state, persons 
who for whatever reasons do not have any respect of moral 
laws and religious injunctions keep the violation of such laws 
and injunctions in the focus of their consciousness, and a great 
deal of antisocial activity might be explained as being due to 
a perpetual reminder to the subject that he should express in a 
marked and striking manner his disapprobation of a present 
order—a reminder which is his own self in definite acts; but, in 
the dream state, there is a necessary and inevitable relaxation 
of this permanent reminder of a revolutionary self, so that 
fear, nervousness, and kindred emotional disturbances harass 
the subject who in dreams, strangely enough, falls a prey to 
God-fearing tendencies, religious scruples, and even qualms of 
conscience. It is not for nothing that the Upanishadic text 
states definitely that judgments of right and wrong, good and 
bad continue to influence the subject in dreams. 
Notwithstanding its own characteristic defects and draw- 
backs, a system of punishment and reward is believed to pre- 
vail which takes due account of the virtuous and the vicious 
conduct of human beings. A moral life pure, sincere, and dis- 
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interested considers a well and nobly lived life as its own re- 
ward. Virtue is its own reward certainly. Nonetheless reli- 
gious schools ancient and modern have promised a virtuous 
person rewards in another world. An account of the said re- 
wards does reach a person sooner or later. Even so, there are 
countless texts which suggest unmistakably roasting in hell 
fire as the penalty for certain sins. Such accounts are familiar. 
It will now be clear why the Upanishadic text states that the 
subject sees punyam and papam in dream state. 

It is a familiar spectacle in life that not only do the virtu- 
ous, according to accepted social verdict, not get any rewards 
worth the name, but very often suffering is their lot. In waking 
life, they go to the wall. Vice, on the other hand, triumphs. 
Vicious persons thrive and prosper like the green bay tree. 
The God-fearing, virtuous person who is denied social recogni- 
tion and appreciation gets his promised reward in dreams. 
The vicious person who somehow manages to escape from the 
clutches of law and public opinion or odium gets his punish- 
ment in dreams. As I have pointed out elsewhere, in the course 
of my paper to the psychology section of the Indian Science 
Congress of 1929, dreams represent Nature’s own compensa- 
tions or scheme of revenge to satisfy a pious soul and punish 
the truant, respectively. It is in this indirect and roundabout 
manner that the ethical values of waking life continue to hold 
sway even in dreams. There are several other texts scattered 
here and there relating to the general psychology of dreams 
into the details of which it is not at present necessary to enter. 


VI 

In the light of the texts cited and explained in the forego- 
ing, the observation of Hildebrandt may be examined. It ap- 
pears to be after all a very risky and hazardous generalization 
to make that the purer the waking life, the purer the dream, 
and the impurer and former, the impurer the latter. The un- 
derlying assumption would regard the sinful and the vicious 
as eternally damned. It cannot be granted. The impure wak- 
ing life can engender pure dreams as easily and readily as the 
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pure waking life might impure dreams. That the dream expe- 
riences are based on the data of waking life is not challenged 
now, and the Upanishads lay down that when the sensory 
channels of communications are fatigued as the result of wak- 
ing life-adjustments and activity, and when contact of the sub- 
ject with external reality is, as it were, switched off, at the on- 
set of sleep, dreams are manufactured and projected out of the 
raw material suppied by the vasanas—the images, and the 
vast storehouse of the unconscious and the subconscious. Re- 
laxation of the waking control is a significant fact of dream- 
life. The pure waking life, to use the terms employed by Hil- 
debrandt, is one led in accordance with certain rules and 
regulations, and one, too, which becomes alive at every stage 
and step of its evolution and progress, to the countless contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies with which life is brimful. It can- 
not be maintained that even the purest of lives is not beset 
with doubts and difficulties. I ignore for purposes of this dis- 
cussion pure lives lived in outward or external conformity with 
certain rules just to be beyond the reach of the long arm of 
the police; such lives would harbor internally many impure 
thoughts, desires, and ideas which are bound to reappear in 
dreams when waking control is relaxed. In such cases one 
cannot infer pure dreams from a pure waking life. On the 
other hand, consider the cases of beautiful, pious, moral, and 
religious souls. ‘They perceive so many contradictions and 
inconsistencies in life. Their own trials and tribulations are 
many. They might not, as they often actually do not, succeed 
in a proper and right understanding of the justification of 
God’s ways to man. Side by side with a pure waking life there 
is also this perception or apprehension of contradictions and 
inconsistencies in life. If it be left to a metaphysician, he 
might perhaps wave the magic wand of the “Absolute” and 
seek to dismiss morality and religion as mere “appearance.” 
But I dare say even such metaphysicians would have had their 
own bad dreams! 

But for a strictly psychological or ethical study absolutism 
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is of no use. The pure persons do have a clear and striking per- 
ception of the nature of the impure lives led by others. In ad- 
dition to this perception, there is an awareness of the contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in life. Perhaps there is also a feeling 
of uncertainty that a merciful God would answer all or even 
some of the pious individual’s prayers. When assailed by such 
doubts and difficulties, it is next to impossible to maintain 
mental calm and equanimity. A discontent or dissatisfaction 
engendered by the foregoing considerations cannot be sub- 
sumed under the Freudian suppressed wish or under the con- 
flict and its solution in dreams apotheosized by Dr. Rivers. 
The discontent is truly divine. Unless some sort of enduring 
reconciliation is brought about between the conflicting ideals 
and aspirations and expectations entertained by the aspirant, 
the pious God-fearing individual and the actualities of facts 
and values and critical judgments of contemporary society, 
there would remain a more or less permanent residuum of mal- 
adjustment which is truly responsible for the creation and 
projection of dream-imagery and dream-experiences. 

On the other hand, we come across members of the human 
family who appear to take pride in antisocial and immoral con- 
duct, and who must naturally be prepared to run any risk or 
encounter any danger in the pursuit of their career of crime. 
International crooks manage to elude and give the black eye 
to the most efficient police in the world. At times, they will 
certainly feel that their lives might have been differently or- 
dained and ordered. Such a feeling, again, cannot be sub- 
sumed under the Freudian wish or the conflict of Dr. Rivers. 
Dreams are sure to afford them some rest and relief from the 
feverish career of adventure, and the life-and-death struggles 
with the established law of the land. It appears to me to be 
gratuitous to suppose that the dreams would be impure of those 
whose waking life is impure. It is with the greatest difficulty 
that some of the discharged prisoners were made to give an ac- 
count of dreams. Some of them admitted that in dreams they 
often get the punishment which they might manage to evade 
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or escape in waking life. Others replied they hardly have any 
dreams at all worth remembering and recounting. 


VII 


The observation that the virtuous man merely contents 
himself with dreaming of what the vicious actually do is a wild 
exaggeration. It does scant justice to the divine in man. It is 
poor compliment to the virtuous. Nor would the vicious care 
for it. It has passed beyond the stage of dispute or debate that 
a person who leads a virtuous or a normal law-abiding exist- 
ence because he is afraid of the policeman can never be char- 
acterized as truly and genuinely moral. If such a person goes 
on dreaming of what the sinful actually do, he can deceive 
man, but not the eternal supernatural censor. In the arresting 
language of the Gita, such an individual is known as mithy- 
achara. While maintaining external calm and outward com- 
posure, while law-abiding to all apparent view, he is mentally 
sinful and vicious. He can never be styled genuinely moral. 
Morality is not such a colorless affair, after all. Mere law- 
abiding existence of the rational vegetative type does not con- 
stitute morality. Morality should be touched with the glow of 
religion. If one’s thoughts are bad, immoral, and antisocial, if 
his dreams relate to immoral acts, he cannot be styled ‘‘moral”’ 
simply because his waking life is regulated by strict obedience 
to the law of the land. Animals lead such a life. It is morally 
colorless. Morality means and implies a harmonious syn- 
thesis among thoughts, words, and the deeds of a person. The 
Vedanta insists on that harmonious synthesis. 


Vill 


The results of the present discussion might now be brought 
together. The ethical values of the waking life are repudiated 
and transcended in dreams. It is not a conscious and deliberate 
repudiation. Freedom from the tyranny of waking life is af- 
forded in dreams. Dreams are Nature’s own arrangements for 
the provision of such a freedom. Not merely that. Dreams, 
like the whirligig of time, bring on their own revenges. The 
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biter of the waking state is bit in dreams, and the aggressor of 
the waking state becomes the victim in dreams. According to 
the Brihadaranyaka text, we have seen that ethical values are 
retained and reproduced in dreams. According to the Chan- 
dogya text, the ethical values of waking existence do not affect 
the dreams of the individual. The Prasna text wants in dreams 
ample opportunities for the subject’s enjoying his Mahima, 
majesty or greatness, his inherent rights and freedom untram- 
meled and unrestricted by the values and standards of waking 
life. 

Constraint is the law of life. The Advaita-vedanta insists 
on the fundamental identity between the finite and the infinite. 
If so, the finite’s capacity is immense. The dreams are regard- 
ed something like a tertium quid between the present world- 
order and another past, as well as one yet to be. Opportunity 
for enjoying the inherent spiritual freedom of the subject is 
afforded only in dreams. The freedom may demand a repudia- 
tion of contemporary ethical values. The latter are relative. 
The history of the evolution of the moral codes of different na- 
tions is a standing monument of the relativity. Waking life is 
full of inconsistencies and contradictions between example and 
precept, profession and practice, ideal and the actual, and a 
perception of this incompatibility might undermine one’s faith 
in the value and validity of the ethical codes and moral maxims 
of waking life. In dreams, the values might be repudiated or 
transcended. One might not exactly dream of committing a 
crime which he would abhor in waking life, but the accepted 
ethical values of the latter would sometimes be overthrown in 
dreams. That is as it should be. The overthrow signifies not 
merely the relativity and inadequacy of the contemporary eth- 
ical values but points also in the direction of the ideal that the 
best in every branch of human knowledge is “yet to be.” No 
one would have the hardihood to contend that the modern in- 
situations run and managed by the most civilized countries are 
perfect and leave nothing to be desired. A writer like Mac- 
Dougall triumphantly proclaims that the colored races have 
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no place in the sun, and that the poor Negro would never in 
this life be able to rise to the status of the A-class American 
citizen, the hundred per cent American. 

It is an established fact that the waking life is the central 
pivot round which dreams revolve. The vasanas images and 
dispositions are based upon waking experiences and the former 
are responsible for dreams. Waking life presents countless 
contradictions and inconsistencies. The Kellogg Peace Pact 
notwithstanding, wars are dimly foreseen. Exploitation of the 
weak by the strong is still the order of the day. If the ways of 
God to man are strange and mysterious, more mysterious and 
baffling are the ways of man to his fellow-man. Is such a state 
of affairs sanctioned by ethical values? It cannot be. 

The Brihadaranyaka text which regards dream-state as 
sandyam interposed as a tertium quid between waking state 
and deep sleep, or literally between this world and another, 
suggests an undoubted transcending and transvaluation of the 
ethical values of waking life. In dreams, one might receive in- 
timations of immortality. Perfection is not attained in a single 
life. As the Gita emphatically has it, countless lives will have 
to be gone through before perfection can be attained. An eye 
on the ideal of spiritual perfection would make one keenly 
alive to the inadequacy of the present state of affairs. The 
present state of morality obtaining even in the most up-to-date 
countries of the world is a mere pathetic pinchbeck. It is a 
poor substitute for the real, the abiding, and the permanent. 
A keen and active sense of the unsatisfactoriness of the present 
order is bound to find an echo in the dream state when waking 
control has been relaxed. There are two things to note. Even 
the most adamant anchorite can have dreams savoring of the 
unholy and the romantic, which fact merely indicates that he 
is human. So can a pronouncedly immoral person judged ac- 
cording to certain standards have dreams which lift him above 
his normal life. The obiter dictum of Hildebrandt and that of 
Plato fail to do justice to man. 

The Upanishads, especially texts of the Mandukya, con- 
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stantly remind us that the three states, waking, sleep, and 
dreams, will have to be transcended and that there is a fourth 
which is one of supreme and unalloyed bliss. The divine in 
man will have to be realized sooner or later. The realization, 
according to the Vedanta, can be achieved only by means of a 
consistent and courageous adherence to practice of spiritual 
discipline. Toward that end all strive according to the light 
vouchsafed to them. Those who devote their time and energies 
to the pursuit of immoral and antisocial activities never delib- 
erately say to themselves, “Evil, be thou my good.” Circum- 
stances drive them to reprehensible conduct. It will be the 
duty of the state and society to afford them fair chances and 
opportunities for leading honest and honorable lives. Dreams 
would give them relief from worries of waking life. They may 
dream of the abandonment of their sinful career and the open- 
ing of a new page in their life’s volume. 

Even so, the virtuous are bound to have their enue: They 
do feel doubts about virtue being ultimately rewarded at all. 
In their dreams, they may get experiences of a free-lance life 
unhampered and uncontrolled by the ethical values to which 
they are accustomed in waking life. Our conclusion might thus 
be indicated. The Upanishadic texts speak of repudiation and 
transcending of the ethical values of waking life in dreams. 
Some others refer to a repetition and reaffirmation thereof in 
dreams. The dreams which even an adamant anchorite may 
have of a free-lance life afford unmistakable evidence of the 
fall of man and his first disobedience. On the other hand, the 
dreams of calm, freedom, and honest life which even the worst 
of criminals might have afford conclusive evidence of man’s 
final redemption and emancipation from ills of recurring cycles 
of births and deaths. If this outstanding fact be realized, I 
have no doubt an accurate analysis of the dreams of the vir- 
tuous and the vicious would throw considerable light on the 
fate of the ethical values of waking life. 


KUMBAKONAM, Mapras, INDIA 
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THE ETHICS OF HISTORIC TRUTH 
C. WILLIAMSON 


Anybody can make history. Only a great man can write it.—Oscar 
WILDE. 

AN’S life is three score years and ten. A historian 
should be guided to a certain extent in his selec- 
tion of facts to be treated by the historical meth- 

od, but he can never have the knowledge of a specialist in any 
of them, and “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The 
same set of facts may be interpreted as history, as economics, 
as sociology, and so on. The historian has plenty of work cut 
out for him in the discovery, the disentangling, the verifying 
of the facts. An understanding in general of the whole body 
of modern knowledge will help him greatly, and incidentally 
workers in other specialized fields, to select the facts, but their 
interpretation from the angle of special inquiry would seem to 
belong to those who make a life-study of that specialty. 

The historian lives, of course, in this state of perpetual 
discomfort between too little and too much. There are pe- 
riods, and not only prehistoric periods, of which he knows ab- 
surdly little. He can give us year by year quite small details 
of what went on in Athens during her brilliance, down even to 
the gossip of the streets. But when Alexander spread Greek 
civilization over the East, and took a vast stride toward the 
modern world, something like darkness followed. Among the 
greatest line of kings who ruled in Asia after Alexander there 
is at least one whose very name we do not know—as if we did 
not know the name of the king who came between William I 
and Henry I. Then comes the broad quotidian daylight of 
imperial or quasi-imperial Rome, with Catullus telling us all 
the scandal he knows (and much probably that he doesn’t) 
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about his friends and his enemies, and with all the oddest de- 
tails of the private lives of the Caesars in full view. And then 
again a darkness, in which most of the typical institutions of 
modern Europe came into existence. 

What are the qualities that make a historian? Obviously 
these three—a capacity for absorbing facts, a capacity for 
stating them, and a point of view. The two latter are con- 
nected, but not necessarily inseparable. The late Professor 
Samuel Gardiner, for instance, could absorb facts, and he 
could state them; but he had no point of view; and the result 
is that his book on the most exciting period of English history 
resembles nothing so much as a very large heap of sawdust. 
But a point of view, it must be remembered, by no means im- 
plies sympathy. One might almost say that it implies the re- 
verse. At any rate, it is curious to observe how many instances 
there are of great historians who have been at daggers drawn 
with their subjects. 

Gibbon, a highly civilized scoffer, spent twenty years of his 
life writing about barbarism and superstition. Michelet was 
a romantic and a republican; but his work on medieval France 
and the Revolution is far inferior to his magnificent delinea- 
tion of the classic and despotic centuries. Macaulay’s great- 
nephew, Professor Trevelyan has, it is true, written a delight- 
ful account of the Italian Risorgimento, of which he is an 
enthusiastic devotee. But even here, the rule seems to apply; 
one cannot but feel that Professor Trevelyan’s epic would 
have been still more delightful if it had contained a little of 
the salt of criticism—if, in fact, he had not swallowed Gari- 
baldi. 

To attempt to settle a current political or social problem 
without a knowledge of its past growth in history is to repudi- 
ate science altogether. For history is the basis of the science 
of human society, just as biology and geology are the basis of 
the science of life. If there is any meaning in the theory of evo- 
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lution, it is that life is a continual, ceaseless growth, controlled 
by ascertainable laws. To leave out history in social prob- 
lems is to forget the most illuminating factor in the case. 
There is not a problem of politics that is not clarified by the 
history of the facts that have preceded it and caused it to arise. 
Indeed, there cannot be any full knowledge without this 
record of history; for there is no such thing as a stationary 
phase in human affairs—everything is a mere moment in a 
growth that is continuous. To detach a social phenomenon 
from its history is like cutting an organ of the body away from 
its surrounding tissue, making it, in short, no longer a living 
organ but a dead specimen. 

We believe that things do not merely “happen,” but de- 
velop, one out of another. We believe that intellectual integ- 
rity requires that we should attempt to see and report things 
as they really are; the truth should be sought regardless of the 
consequences. These are ways of thinking that have proved 
enormously useful in developing the sciences, and we think of 
them as scientific. They constitute, however, merely an atti- 
tude of mind and a method of approach. They may be used 
on bodies of data out of which sciences may be wrought. They 
may also be used on other bodies of data out of which no sci- 
ence can be wrought, because they consist of facts which are 
not recurrent, about which no predictions can be made, and 
from which no laws, in the scientific sense, can ever be de- 
duced. 

The theory has been advanced that it is a characteristic of 
our civilization to care for history, regarded as a thing in itself, 
more than most. To the argument that this interest is a child 
of the printing-press, it is replied that the printing-press is a 
child of this interest. But, however this may be, we may well 
inquire whether our care really advances us in the direction 
of historical truth. It is certain that the historian of the fu- 
ture, if he is conscientious, will have his work cut out. Hither- 
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to the student has re joiced on finding that one great statesman 
concerned in an important crisis has put his recollections on 
paper. He has clung to this information as to a life-line, and in 
the default of contradiction, this statesman’s view has pre- 
vailed. The student of a hundred or more years hence will be 
little better off as regards his chances of arriving at the truth, 
and much worse off as regards the amount of material he has 
to master. For almost every statesman condemned in the 
Great War has written his reminiscences, some of them at 
great length, and a good many of them do most heartily con- 
tradict one another. And the only moral to be drawn from this 
is that sometimes our best meant endeavors defeat themselves. 

Every year nowadays, the caterpillar armies of research, 
crawling pertinaciously through the manuscript litter of the 
world, bring to light numerous scraps of writing by the illus- 
trious dead. The poet Jones is discovered once to have sent 
to a distant cousin in Australia some facetious octosyllabics 
on the weather; the discovery is held to justify a new edition. 
In an American collector’s safe there is found a child’s exer- 
cise book containing a metrical version of the first chapter of 
the Book of Joshua, which is triumphantly identified as hav- 
ing been composed by the novelist Brown, at the instigation of 
his nurse, when he was eight years old; the press of two hemi- 
spheres records the triumph and a charming brochure makes 
the text “generally accessible to scholars and the reading pub- 
lic.” The dramatist Robinson, somebody deduces from his 
published correspondence, once wrote, as a young man (under 
the pseudonym of “Civis” or “Pro Bono Publico’’) a series of 
letters to a northern paper on the prevention of cruelty to fer- 
rets. The vast stores of the British Museum at Hendon are 
searched with a fine-tooth comb, and at last the missing opus- 
cula are triumphantly brandished in the air. Of Stevenson 
fragments alone they have gathered up in recent years twelve 
basketfuls. Nobody need grudge the literary explorers their 
little triumphs. To them this sort of thing is treasure-trove 
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and the pursuit of it an exciting game. It takes all sorts of 
hobbies to make the entertainment of a world, and it is natural 
that among literary researchers there should be more joy over 
the recovery of one bad sonnet that has gone astray than over 
the continued existence of ninety-and-nine established manu- 
scripts that needed no reclamation. But it should be clearly 
recognized that many of these additions to received canons 
would greatly irritate their authors were they to be aware of 
them, and that what an author himself has not thought worth 
printing is not, in a general way, worth reading. Our sense of 
proportion is frequently lost, and it is to be feared that there 
are many who would much rather discover one more novel of 
Shelley’s youth or one more absurd pamphlet addressed by 
him to the Irish people than a “new” work of permanent artis- 
tic value by an obscurer man. 

But it is to be remarked that the detailing of history is now 
pursuing a method that is the opposite of that once deemed 
scientific. The scientist collected facts, in order to deduce 
therefrom a point of view. The encyclopedist starts with his 
point of view and then pokes about in the rubbish-heap of 
history to find facts to illustrate it. And this is indeed inevi- 
table. For the art of the encyclopedist is that of ruthless gen- 
eralization from a collection of careful examples. 

However, current taste seems to require of historians that 
they should minimize their office, abridging their function as 
interpreters and leaving the student very much to his own 
devices among the facts laid before him. There appears to be 
a reaction against the culinary arts of early chroniclers. To a 
larger extent we have lost the taste, not only for Macaulay’s 
sauces und Hallam’s solid fare, but also for the recipes of the 
great practitioners of old. We are told that any medium who 
set out to teach us how history ought to be written should fol- 
low Lucian’s example by putting forward “political acumen to 
interpret power” as the prime qualifications of the task. Our 
contemporaries are not concerned with inspiring all historians 
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with such a view, when we are today trying to think of history 
in abstracto as a scientific process, a means of attaining truth. 

The logical type of a proved historical fact is not a clean- 
cut argument moving to an inexorable conclusion, but a com- 
plicated exposition of a great variety of inconclusive consider- 
ations, out of which certainty emerges gradually by a process 
of accumulation. For many facts recorded, no unassailable 
proof is possible at all. And besides all this lies the question 
of the value of human testimony. No laws of probability will 
protect us against involuntary error; we can only correct that 
by some a posteriori critical process. But on the whole it is 
probably true that men do not, except for motives which are 
more or less calculable and transparent, aim at deceiving their 
fellows. St. Paul puts the principle succinctly when he says 
“putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour, for we are members of one another.” 

Every generation wishes to re-write to a certain extent its 
history of the past. This, in part, is because its tastes and in- 
terests change. A monarchical age, for example, will be inter- 
ested in tracing out the monarchical strains in the past; a 
democratic age, in tracing the beginnings of democracy; an 
industrial age, in tracing the beginnings of industry. That is 
understandable and proper. The subject matter of history 
will thus alter naturally to meet the needs and interests of 
each new period. But one wonders why the subject matter of 
history should be regulated by that of biology and zoology or 
any other “ology.” Again we encounter the scientific urge. 
One writer says, for example, “What are the most striking 
traits of modern scientific methods? It may be confidently 
replied that an appreciation of the small, the common, and 
the obscure, and an unhesitating rejection of all theological, 
supernatural, and anthropocentric explanations, establish the 
brotherhood of all scientific workers, whatever their field of 
research.” It follows naturally that if historians are to attain 
to the dignity of that brotherhood, and be admitted, they also 
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must concern themselves with “the small, the common, and 
the obscure.”” Well, they are doing it to a great extent, partly 
because it is the spirit of the age. Democracy worships its own 
image and in every branch of art, as well as science, we are 
becoming more and more concerned with the common and the 
mean. I am so little of a “scientific” historian that I shall not 
predict the end, but I firmly believe that most if not all the 
advance the race has yet made has been due to the uncommon, 
not the common, man. Six thousand years of recorded history 
is too short a period to generalize from, and I do not pretend 
to say whether democracy is or is not the final form of govern- 
ment toward which the race has always tended and under 
which it will remain. I doubt it, and if some day other forms 
arise in which interest has again shifted from the common to 
the uncommon man, I wonder if complete preoccupation with 
“the small, the common, and the obscure” will appear to be as 
scientific then as now. 

Most of the great figures in the history of the world have 
been romanticized into unreality. We should perhaps qualify 
this statement by saying most of the great figures in the 
world’s history before the advent of the modern reporter and 
the habit of writing intimate and indiscreet memoirs and remi- 
niscences. But to this there is the obvious retort that the age 
of indiscretions has been an age without great men. 

In a sense it may be said that Greville started the fashion 
for revealing the secrets of the mighty. He has been followed 
with enthusiasm in our time by Lady Oxford and Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy. But these indiscriminate revealers of peeps behind 
the scenes are too discursive and eclectic to add much of real 
value to the common knowledge of the characters of the men 
and women called to play great parts in the drama of life. 

Dr. Johnson is unique in history because he had a Bos- 
well. If only Caesar and Constantine, Dante and Rabelais, 
Elizabeth and Shakespeare, Milton and Cromwell had had 
their Boswells too, or even their Samuel Rogers to record their 
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table talk! It is the poets by whom we are introduced to dead 
heroes, and though poets, with their divine intelligence, may 
be relied on to appreciate essentials, they camouflage those 
essentials with the glamor of their words. Henry V, as we 
know him through Shakespeare, declaiming magnificent lines 
about St. Crispin’s Day immediately before a fierce, if entirely 
unnecessary, battle, is magnificently unreal. “C’était magni- 
fique, mais ce n’était pas la guerre.” Somehow we feel that 
Shakespeare himself realized that Henry, as he presented him 
at Agincourt, was a mere mouther of lines, since he afterward 
wrote into his play a realistic love scene in which the king 
speaks the French of Stratford-atte-Bow. 

There is nothing more irrational than to project the ration- 
alism of the nineteenth century into the historical picture of an 
age that knew it not. How is it possible to write history at all, 
if we begin by asserting intellectual prejudices? . . . . There 
is nothing more presumptuous on the part of a historian than 
to thrust his own beliefs or disbeliefs between the records he 
is using and the trustful reader, when really he is deceiving all 
the time, by trying to create an anachronistic monster, a thir- 
teenth-century man seen by twentieth-century eyes! More- 
over, how can we hope to understand the saints, or the works 
of the poets and painters who described them, if we begin by 
dismissing the very sources of their inspiration? 

Perhaps—we are not sure—it is a good thing for little men 
to imagine that the great men whom they ardently admire are 
always great, and that the savior of his country never grum- 
bles when his shaving water is half cold and his herring has a 
hard roe. At the same time, this illusion that the distinguished 
are saved from the common pettiness of humanity makes it 
the harder to believe that 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We should make our lives sublime, 


And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw has made a heroic attempt to link great 
achievement with common humanity in his presentation of 
Caesar as an elderly, not too dignified, amorist, and by making 
St. Joan address her sovereign as “Charlie.” 

It is a part of the wholesome discipline of historical studies 
that they perpetually correct our conceited belief in the unique 
character of modern thought, modern problems, and modern 
ideals. We find out that after all it was not reserved for the 
twentieth century to feel the mystery of the universe, the 
misery of human life, the inadequacy of traditional religion. 
Restlessness of soul is a perennial condition of humanity, and 
the means by which exceptional spirits deal with it tend to 
recur in every age. ; 

As Lord Acton well said: “History must be our deliverer 
not only from the undue influence of other times, but from the 
undue influence of our own.” And, indeed, it is in this way 
most of all that history can be an instrument of political edu- 
cation. It reveals conditions different from our own, and so 
teaches that men can live without things whose importance in 
our own lives tempts us to think them as necessary as the air 
we breathe. It makes us walk with fear and trembling in the 
light of our own hopes and notions, because it shows us men 
in the past holding, with a confidence as great as ours, hopes 
and beliefs that have proved to be delusions. It unfolds a 
record of progress actually achieved which at one time was 
unimaginable, and so saves us from undue conservatism. 

The average man and the less doctrinaire historians would 
seem to be immovably agreed that history should deal with 
every aspect of what man has done and thought in the past. I 
believe this is the common-sense view and the correct one. 
Why not? All man’s interests, motives, and acts are bound 
together in an inextricable nexus. It is true that we cannot 
write or think about everything at once. In that sense, we all 
have “single track” minds. We have to throw the emphasis 
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now here, now there, but why should anyone claim that poli- 
tics or economics or military affairs or religion or any other 
strand in man’s manifold life must be the proper subject of 
history and no other? No one could drive twenty horses 
abreast, and there are difficulties of construction in trying to 
tell too many stories at once in a book, but that is no reason 
for saying that any one subject rather than another is the only 
one with which history should deal. If history is merely poli- 
tics, then to what science or art are we to consign all the rest 
of man’s past activities about which people wish to know? 
History should disinter and narrate the facts of human activi- 
ty in the past, facts that may later be used by sociology, eco- 
nomics, or other branches of inquiry. 

Again, I find my outlook upon the past changed by that 
war in regard to matters in which there seems little room for 
propagandist bias. Having seen the large economic reactions 
of a depreciated currency, I am inclined to regard changes in 
the value of money as more important factors than I previous- 
ly took them to be, both in the economic developments that 
are associated with the Black Death, and in the history of the 
Tudor inclosures. And, at least, I would plead that zeal for 
the purity and truth of historical teaching, and for its freedom 
from the propagandist taint, should not lead to the rejection 
of modification in the views of historians about history, merely 
because some of those modifications areas it were by accident 
favorable to the purposes of propagandists. 

Sir John Fortesque, that accomplished chronicler, remarks 
that the true function of history is to make the human nature 
of the present one with the human nature of the past. “The 
business of the historian,” he says, is “to recall the dead to 
life,” and that is insufficiently done on the austerely scientific 
system that has more and more rigidly been adopted since 
Stubbs inaugurated what was, in his day, a wholesome and 
necessary reform. That revolution has gone too far; it has led 
to the adoption of a tacit formula that history must not be 
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taken seriously unless it is dull, that “if it be lively, it is un- 
scientific.” We have listened with reverence to two genera- 
tions of learned and devoted investigators who protested, in 
defiance of the reputations of Gibbon and Hume, that history 
was no branch of literature, but was concerned with the record 
of facts unadorned by emotion or entertainment. 

In the main it rages around two general topics, what should 
form the subject matter of history, and whether history is a 
science or an art. The battle over the former was waged with 
the peculiar bitterness of German scholarship in Germany 
many years ago, and spread to the rest of the world. Should 
culture or the state form the subject matter of history? We 
still hear much today of the “new history,” that is of history 
which includes, besides politics and wars, much in the life of 
the people that used to be thought below the dignity of the 
second Muse, but this, in fact, has long ceased to be “new.” 
To go no further back, Green’s Short History of the English 
People was conceived in 1869 and met with a tremendous sale 
on its publication in 1874. The old straw, however, continues 
to be threshed out. Naturally a man likes to consider as of 
unusual importance a subject to which he devotes his life. If 
he spends it teaching or writing political history he is apt to 
agree with Freeman that “history is past politics,” and look 
askance at the claims of the man who considers the history 
of trade guilds as of superior validity. 

The Renaissance, for instance, has long since lost some- 
thing ofits old glamor. It has become a period of history rather 
than a work of art, and as such it is rightly given beginnings 
and ends. And even if the genesis of the original spirit defies 
laborious record, the progress of its intoxication among the 
creatures of the earth is capable of history. But still we are 
not wholly satisfied. We are like the men of the new learning 
themselves, ready to agree that the tradition has not been 
essentially corrupted, yet unwilling to drink at its steady-flow- 
ing stream: we thirst for the pure spring as it bursts fresh 
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from the living rock. We are a little disconsolate as we wan- 
der through the endless paths looking to see whether on this 
building or that the Gothic arch'has given place to a shell 
canopy, or the reluctant gargoyle has begun to crawl away 
before the entablature. This may be the Renaissance, but it 
may also be a fashion. It is never unequivocal. Renaissance 
which is a fashion is not the Renaissance at all. The suspicion 
that we may be given a stone for bread never leaves us, and it 
is deepened by the confident assurance that Villon does not 
belong to the French Renaissance, while Jean Lemaire de 
Belges does. We begin to feel that the Renaissance is like the 
higher civil service, which can be entered only by way of Ox- 
ford and Greats. Villon had little or nothing of the new learn- 
ing; he had a very great deal of the new man. And if that is 
not a good and sufficient title to a share in the Renaissance, 
we are inclined to declare that the company is too select. 
Leonardo, for all his knowledge, would have had a great deal 
more to say to, and discover in, Master Francis than in Jean 
Lamaire. 

Historians, also, have hitherto somewhat exaggerated the 
influence of military decisions upon the destinies of peoples. 
Such a change of emphasis in history would probably be wel- 
come to those who preach that war may be and ought to be 
superseded. Yet my conscience tells me that it is historical 
evidence and not the infection of the propagandist spirit that 
has modified my view. My judgment may be mistaken; but 
I feel quite sure that it is an honest change in purely historical 
opinion. For one thing, it has gone along with another change 
less welcome to the advocates of peace, for the fact of the 
Great War has reduced the importance one assigns to the de- 
velopment of international commerce and credits as a force 
working for the prevention of war. 

“The range of history is bounded only by that of life itself. 
All knowledge is really history, for it is the record of experi- 
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ence and observation and thought.” That is as satisfactory 
as it can be; for in truth history is nothing less than the record 
and interpretation of the life of humanity. And what is the 
quality most needed in the historian, over and above consci- 
entious study and the love of truth? He answers, imagination, 
not the creative function of the novelist, but the recreative 
visualization of the men, the ideas, the atmosphere of the past. 
Knowledge is the means, understanding the goal. ““The more 
varied a man’s experience of men and things, the better quali- 
fied he is to be an historian.”’ Thus history is above all an in- 
terpretation of life in its manifold expressions. 

It is given to the historian to know, as can no other man, great hosts 
of the departed, and he must make friends of them all For they 
are his own, not to do as he will withal, not to set strutting for his pleasure, 
but to call back to life, as in the deepest truth of his heart he believes 
them to have lived and wrought upon this earth. And in such work may 
be found great joy. 

History is the story of what happened yesterday and the 
day before, and during endless ages, and it is only when we 
have carefully observed the direction of this growth that we 
can gain any hint of what is likely to happen tomorrow. Fur- 
ther, if we are sufficiently puffed up by conceit to imagine that 
we, as statesmen or voters or citizens in general, can in any 
way influence or control the conditions that will make the 
history of tomorrow and the days to come, then it is only by 
studying the facts of the past (as geologists and biologists 
study rocks and fossils and tissues) that we can get to know 
the laws by which the human race is governed. 

It was a favorite maxim of Sir J. R. Seeley that history, 
while it should be scientific in its method, should pursue a 
practical object. That is, it should not merely gratify the 
reader’s curiosity about the past, but modify his view of the 
present and his forecast of the future. In trying to teach his- 
tory the great difficulty is to convey properly its sense of 
time. Leaving out of account those vast periods which we 
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think of as small because our records are small, we have to 
remember that historical reality and importance are far more 
a matter of intensity than of duration. The poet’s claim that 
“a crowded hour of splendid life is worth an age without a 
name” has its analogue in history. 

On the surface of history it is the unforeseen that reigns. 
Every individual event, decision, and personality is stamped 
with its hall-mark. No one foreknew the storm of Islam at 
the coming of Mohammed, nor foresaw Napoleon in the fall 
of Robespierre. The coming of great men, their doings, their 
fortune are all incalculables. No one knows whether a devel- 
opment that is setting in powerfully will accomplish its course 
in a straight line, as the Roman patrician order did, or will go 
down in doom, in the same way as the Hohenstaufen or the 
Maya culture. And—science notwithstanding—it is just the 
same with the destinies of every single species of beast and 
plant within earth-history and beyond even this, with the des- 
tiny of the earth itself and all the solar systems and Milky 
Ways. The insignificant Augustus made an epoch, and the 
great Tiberius passed away ineffective. Thus, too, with the 
fortunes of artists, art works and art forms, dogmas and cults, 
theories and discoveries. That, in the whirl of becoming, one 
element merely succumbed to destiny when another became 
(and often enough has continued and will continue to be) a 
destiny itselfi—that one vanishes with the wave-train of the 
surface while the other makes this, is something that is not to 
be explained by any why-and-wherefore and yet is of inward 
necessity. And thus the phrase that Augustine in a deep mo- 
ment used of time is valid also of destiny, “If no one questions 
me, I know: if I would explain to a questioner, I know not.” 

‘When Ranke was writing his History a bridge broke down 
with fatal results. The accounts of the accident were so con- 
flicting, even irreconcilable, that he is said to have exclaimed, 
“Tf it is impossible to learn the truth about an accident which 
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happened at broad noonday only twenty-four hours ago, how 
can I declare any fact to be certain which is shrouded in the 
darkness of ten centuries?” 

Everyone who has served on a jury must have noticed how 
diametrically witnesses disagree on points of fact, even when 
there is no reason to doubt their good faith. It is notorious how 
a story will alter in complexion after having passed through 
three or four hands. There seems to be an ineradicable tend- 
ency in man to modify or embellish the plain facts of a case, 
which makes it difficult for the historian to ascertain them. 
History deals with fragments of the vast roll of events; it 
must always begin abruptly and close in the middle of affairs; 
it must altogether deal impartially, with a vast number of 


persons. 
“Don’t give me history—that I know must be false!” cried 
Sir Robert Walpole, who was well aware of the inaccuracy 
with which events of his own time were misrepresented and 
motives misinterpreted. According to Mr. Walsh, Charles 


Kingsley resigned his chair of modern history because he con- 
sidered history “largely a lie.” When Professor J. H. Morgan 
asked Lord Morley to publish the truth about his resigna- 
tion—a question of foreign policy—he replied, ‘“‘No! the truth 
can never be known. It will never overtake the legend. I have 
read many books of late, dealing with events in which I took 
some part, and all of them are wrong. ‘History’ always mis- 
leads.” 

Such a pronouncement from such an authority is most 
discouraging. At the same time, there is another side to the 
picture. If details of certain transactions are mistakenly re- 
ported, the wider movements of mankind do not depend on 
the accuracy or good faith of a narrator: social history, now 
considered of more importance than that of kings or cabinets, 
can be largely recovered from unimpeachable sources. It is 


* Quarterly Review, January, 1924. 
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only within comparatively recent times that the historian has 
abandoned his too judicial attitude and endeavored to under- 
stand rather than to condemn, to reconstruct the past as far 
as is possible, and to view events in their proper proportion. 
The ethical standard of the present-day historian is a high one, 
even if the materials with which he works are sometimes un- 
trustworthy. 

The trouble is that history is not a trade but at least partly 
an art. The mathematician or the biologist can build on the 
work of others. The historian has to do so, but never with the 
same assurance. History is sometimes called a science and its 
method should be as scientific as possible, but it is much more 
a craft that involves the selective eye of the artist. Amidst an 
infinity of materials the historian must choose what shall be 
treated, must pick out the characteristic; he has to use words, 
whose putting together must always be selective. Even the 
method of research, the conjecturing where documents will 
be found, calls for the artist’s fancy almost as much as the 
scientist’s reasoning; the appraisal of sources demands imagi- 
nation as well as precision. If the historical processes are 
partly artistic it can be seen that the fusion of the art of others 
is a hard business. 

It is certainly no longer true that few histories are written. 
But Cardano was right as to the qualities needed in the his- 
torian; and, since these qualities are rare, it follows that the 
writing of sounding history is rare also. The rarest of these 
qualities is a sane and balanced judgment; for very few, even 
among famous historians, have been able to maintain a judi- 
cial impartiality. Indeed, had they done so, it is safe to say 
that they would have been less famous. It is, for instance, 
precisely the vigorous partisanship of Macaulay and Carlyle 
that gives to their historical writing much of its popular qual- 
ity. The results of such partisanship may be of great impor- 
tance; the course of human affairs has not been much affected 
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by Macaulay’s Whiggery or Carlyle’s hero-worship. But 
where, consciously or unconsciously, historians have wrested 
the truth in the interests of this or that popular national ideal, 
the results have often been fateful. Sometimes this is the out- 
come of supreme conviction. Treitschke, for instance, was 
undoubtedly sincere in proclaiming the divine mission of the 
Hohenzollerns and the destiny of Germany as the inheritor 
of the moribund British empire. Sometimes it is due to con- 
scious lying in a holy cause—nationalist or religious propa- 
ganda masquerading as history. More often it is due to the 
uncritical spirit which accepts and repeats traditional views, 
until, by dint of iteration in the history books, they become 
fixed in the popular mind as incontrovertible truth. 

Until lately it was the fashion to speak disrespectfully of 
Macaulay, for he made history so readable that it was in dan- 
ger of becoming popular. The serious-minded had no faith in 
any but those sober historians who seemed to carry more 
weight because they wrote more ponderously; but with the 
passing of years such learned but not lively chroniclers are 
proving too heavy to remain afloat, and we are coming to rec- 
ognize that Macaulay was right in urging that there was no 
reason why history should not be as interesting and exciting as 
a novel, and the bald truth is not necessarily truer than truth 
with its hair on. — 

Those boudoir historians, from whom Mr. Guedalla is 
careful to dissociate himself and of whose “exercises in titter- 
ing denigration”’ he speaks with deserved contempt, probably 
defend their method by saying that they are conscientious 
iconoclasts. No one is deceived by their defense, for they ex- 
pect it to deceive no one; they speak of conscience, whether 
it be their own or another’s, only with their tongues in their 
cheeks. They have observed that older historians have some- 
times been led, by party or courtliness or moral prejudice, into 
praising overmuch, and have set out, like the isolated idiot in 
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pit or gallery with whoin all playgoers are familiar, to acquire 
a reputation for independence by hissing when others cheer. 

The great Renaissance scholar Cardano said of the writing 
of history that it is of all literary arts the most difficult, since 
it demands not only style, but diligent research into the small- 
est matters, and a sound judgment. Moreover, he added, the 
historian who describes only little things will bore his readers; 
if he deal only with great things he will deceive them, since all 
great things have their origin in little things. That, he con- 
cludes is why so few histories are written. It is the inevitable 
fate of all our history labels, concerning periods, that they be- 
gin as helpful signposts in the hands of masters: they end by 
being chopped up for the academic fuel of historians whose 
“craft is not life but a living,” and they vanish accordingly in 
vapor and smoke. 

The object of the historian is not to minister to the “deep 
inherited instincts of the Englishman” but to write history. 

To sound the praises of Nelson at Trafalgar and to dis- 
parge the genius of Napoleon at Austerlitz; to label one Queen 
Bloody Mary and to hail the other as “‘good Queen Bess’’; to 
affect an air of pious indignation when dealing with the iniqui- 
ties of the Spanish Inquisition and at the same time to pass 
lightly over the hanging, drawing, and quartering activity of 
the Tudor Privy Council; all this is magnificent, but it is not 
history. 

An older school of historians has enjoyed a vast and en- 
viable circulation by dwelling on the brighter side of our rough 
island story and by suppressing the smudges and blots. But 
there are signs that the taste of the English public in this re- 
spect is changing, and that nowadays people go to history for 
facts, and leave the rest to fiction. A crisis in the history of 
mankind rarely receives due consideration if it be bravely 
faced and the peril averted. Only when civilization has fal- 
tered in its climb, has failed for a time, has taken count of its 
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losses, and estimated the painful price of recovery, only then 
is it easy to recognize the danger for what it was, and to show 
how quickly a little honesty and courage might have won a 
great victory. 

The study of popular myths is one of the most interesting 
and useful branches of history. It may sometimes reveal the 
subtle designs of the ruler, anxiously scheming for his safety 
on the perilous heights of power, and sometimes also the care- 
less credulity of the ruled, whose attention he has contrived 
to divert from himself by a lurid incrimination, and even con- 
demnation, of an innocent scapegoat. 

The average historian is all unconsciously ever losing 
sight of the unity and inevitability of all things and forever 
attempting to foist upon his readers some mere preference of 
his own for some race, empire, party, or reigning house; as 
though any of them were separable from the entirety of the 
fabric of history, save by the employment of a terminology 
too crude to retain any contact with reality. Some of them 
spend a lifetime asserting the superiority of one age over an- 
other; as though any age has its being separately from any 
other. As well spend a lifetime asserting the superiority of 
three o’clock in the afternoon over eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At certain times there is greater prosperity, greater learn- 
ing, and less war than at others, but the expression of a per- 
sonal predilection for certain conditions is not the rightful 
function of a historian. Yet such is the aim of most of them. 
Poor sublime Clio, misunderstood by her legitimate spouses, 
is forced to smile upon the advances of those amateurs who 
cast upon her their lustful gaze. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





TOWARD A SELF-GOVERNING WORLD: FIVE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


EDWARD DUMBAULD 


HE League of Nations is the consummation of long- 

continued endeavors, in which the United States took 

a leading and praiseworthy part, to secure the estab- 
lishment of adequate agencies of international co-operation. 
The Universal Postal Union of 1874 and the Hague Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907 are notworthy instances of such 
pre-war efforts." But the concept of international co-operation 
as the normal method of conducting world-affairs is a develop- 
ment of recent years. Although the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, the principle that problems should be solved by the 
common counsel and co-operation of those whom they con- 
cern, was familiar enough to the citizens of modern democra- 
cies,’ yet its application in the field of international relations 
had been only slightly undertaken. Notions of sovereignty, in- 
herited from the Roman imperium, survived in a world where 
the right of states to independent coexistence on terms of 
equality was recognized; and each of those states therefore 
claimed for itself all the prerogatives ascribed by jurists to 
that political unity which had aspired to world dominion.* 


*M. O. Hudson, Current International Co-operation, pp. 23, 27, 30; Joseph H. 
Choate, The Two Hague Conferences; S. P. Duggan, ed., The League of Nations, 
chap. iii, by F. B. Sayre, “International Administration”; R. L. Buell, International 
Relations, chap. xxvii; F. S. Dunn, “International Legislation,” Pol. Sc. Quart., 
XLII, 571. , 

? Walter Bagehot in his Physics and Politics familiarized the notion that govern- 
ment by consent is a mark of advanced civilization. The American Declaration of 
Independence was a notable pronouncement to the effect that government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

* E. Maxey, Am. Law Rev., XX XIX, 751; R. W. Moore, Am. Law. Rev., XLV, 
195; John Dickinson, A Working Theory of Sovereignty, p. 7. 
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Such an atmosphere did not beget mutual good will and help- 
ful concert. The World War came. That titanic conflict 
showed that, in spite of scruples as to sovereignty, the nations 
of the world could co-operate to an unprecedented extent in 
an enterprise of destructive character.* It brought also to the 
peoples of those nations a universally shared determination 
that henceforth they must also co-operate in the maintenance 
of a new organization for the better ordering of international 
life. It was acknowledged that there should be no interference 
with the independence of a nation in respect of its domestic 
polity, while questions of international concern should be dealt 
with by peaceful processes of co-operation and conference on 
the part of all nations affected. The principle of self-govern- 
ment was recognized as applicable in international affairs. 
The League of Nations was established as an instrumentality 
for furthering the achievement of a peaceful and self-govern- 
ing world. 

Post-war political problems have concerned five chief 
questions. These are: (1) liquidation of the peace settle- 
ment; (2) international co-operation; (3) pacific procedure; 
(4) outlawry of war; (5) penalties against aggressors. Be- 
cause the League of Nations has assisted in attemting the so- 
lution of all of them’ it has suffered from much misunder- 
standing on the part of undiscriminating critics who have 
failed to observe the proper distinctions between these divers 
questions and the equally divers efforts made to settle them. 
The League has received blame for all the failure of all parties 
to solve all problems, while it has not been given credit in 
corresponding proportion. It is needless to say that the 
League of Nations is an agency designed to facilitate the 


* Duggan, op. cit., chap. iii, by J. P. Cotton and Dwight W. Morrow, “The Ma- 
chinery of International Co-operation during the World War.” 

*W. E. Rappard, International Relations as Viewed from Geneva, chap. i, says 
there are three Leagues of Nations, comprising topics (1), (2), and (4) of our divi- 
sion. Under the heading “Outlawry of War” he treats our topics (3), (4), and (5) 
indiscriminately in chaps. iv and v of his very excellent and stimulating book. 
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effective conduct of international affairs, by promoting co- 
ordination and concord among nations. Its function is to see 
that the world’s work goes on, that conflicts are adjusted or 
avoided. It is of no concern to the League who performs the 
tasks or who receives the recompense of praise and blame. 
The League is nothing but the nations that compose it, asso- 
ciated in activities of common interest.° 

Of course the outstanding objects of international interest 
after the war had to do with the peace settlement.’ The ir- 
reconcilability inter se of selfish national claims had demon- 
strated their impossibility as the basis of a lasting peace. 
States unable to trust each other turned to the League as the 
only practicable instrument for effecting and enforcing the 
world settlement. The League, too, offered the prospect of a 
means of ameliorating in the future any mistake made at the 
moment because of inadequate deliberation or political exi- 
gency.° 

If injustices were done by the Peace Conference, the 
League is not to blame. If mandated territories were not taken 
over and properly administered as sacred trusts of civilization, 
the League is not to blame. If an unjust status quo is being 
perpetuated, the League is not to blame. The inquiry must be 
put in a more discriminating way. Were those circumstances 
caused by the existence and operation of the League? What 
has the League done to increase injustice and unwholesome 
hatred-breeding international conditions? Where has it made 
things worse than they would have been if it had not existed? 
The League is only an association of independent nations, or- 
ganizing their international life. The quality of that life and 
the policies of those nations are beyond the control of the 
League. The League cannot be charged with creating the 

* Hudson, oP. cit., p. 35. * Rappard, op. cit., chap. ii. 

*It is unfortunate that the members of the League have not seen fit to make 
greater use of Article XIX of the Covenant, providing for reconsideration of treaties 


which have become inapplicable. Article XX strikes at obligations inconsistent with 
the Covenant. 
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problems and difficulties which it finds confronting it and 
which it attempts to ameliorate. 

The only obligation imposed by the League is that the 
remedy must not be war.’ This need not be regretted, for hu- 
man experience has found that war creates more evils than it 
cures, just as it makes more bad men than it kills.” The fact 
that sinister political groups in individual countries prevent 
those countries from co-operating as they ought in bettering 
conditions does not constitute a reason for denouncing the 
League. Instead, it should admonish those critics to cultivate 
a better informed and more friendly public opinion which 
will strengthen in all those governments a determination to re- 
sort to League methods. It must be remembered that the 
League is always available as a potential agency to remedy 
existing evils." When nations are not willing to make use of 
League facilities to amend an unjust status quo, where does 
the fault lie? At all events one cannot charge the League with 
this responsibility. 

The second question confronting modern society in re- 
sponse to which the League of Nations arose, is that of inter- 
national co-operation.” This is really the prime purpose that 
the League subserves. Its work along these lines is limitless in 
extent, and is participated in by every nation in the world, in- 
cluding those not members of the League. There is no criti- 
cism directed against the League on acount of this phase of its 
activity, so nothing need be said except to point out that the 
importance of this work is ordinarily overlooked and does not 
receive the emphasis that it deserves. As has been seen, the 
League machinery is the culmination of long-continued efforts 
on the part of the nations to meet their common needs.** These 
advances have been made in spite of unfavorable psychologi- 
cal prepossessions derived from a discarded political philoso- 

° Except in certain situations discussed later. 


* This maxim is found in Kant’s Zum ewigen Frieden. 
* Rappard, op. cit., chap. iv. * Hudson, op. cit., Lecture I. 
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phy of absolutism which regarded states as the masters rather 
than the servants of the people, and resulted in an exaggerated 
emphasis on soverign prerogatives. 

Notwithstanding the valuable functioning of the League 
as an instrument of political prophylaxis, preventing the out- 
break of serious ruptures, the problem of pacific procedure 
for the settlement of international disputes requires much 
careful attention.** We know that war is a costly and cumber- 
some method of vindicating national rights. But, although it 
is an illogical and ineffective tool, it is likely that nations will 
continue to use it until they are convinced that other and more 
satisfactory means of protecting their precious interests are 
available. To be sure, it is a consciousness on the part of well- 
informed students of the subject that such other remedies are 
at hand which is the cause of the modern crusade against war. 
Not all opposition to war is based on selfish or sentimental 
motives of pity and prudence, because of the horrors and ex- 
pense entailed by war. There are those whose desideratum is 
justice, and who feel that the rightness of one’s cause is not 
conclusively established by talking in a loud tone and pound- 
ing the table with a mailed fist.** It is a moral certainty that 
from somewhere among civilized peoples a group of intelligent 
and humane statesmen can be assembled, capable of dealing 
with international difficulties more satisfactorily than can op- 
posing armies ignorant of why they are sent to slay each other. 
It simply is not true that a peaceful tribunal is more likely to 
be wrong than is a small state to be right, although in war it 
must submit.”° 

The most familiar form of pacific procedure is arbitration, 
in which the disputants submit their differences to third per- 

* Rappard, op. cit., chap. iv. 

*E. Dumbauld, in the Daily Princetonian, February 4, 1928. 

* Force is not pertinent for deciding questions of justice (W. E. Hocking, “Im- 
manuel Kant and International Policies,” Advocate of Peace, July, 1924). Professor 


Gilbert Murray has said that war is less satisfactory than drawing lots, and any form 
of reasonably conferring together is better than drawing lots. 
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sons in whose capacity to reach correct conclusions both par- 
ties have confidence. Reintroduced into the modern world by 
the Jay Treaty of 1794 betwen the United States and Eng- 
land, arbitration has proved immensely valuable. It always 
can be used for minor disputes not sufficiently serious in them- 
selves to lead to war (although theoretically, if war is waged 
to maintain justice, one might suppose it ought to prevent and 
punish minor injustices also, if it is to be seriously considered 
as a valuable method of enforcing rights). Arbitration enables 
willing parties to submit to an impartial award, without the 
loss of prestige which is supposed to follow a concession that 
the other disputant is right and should receive his due. 

At first arbitrations were arranged after particular dis- 
putes had arisen; then came clauses added to treaties provid- 
ing for arbitration of differences as to interpretation; later 
general arbitration treaties were entered into, applying to all 
questions with the exception of national honor, independence, 
and vital interests. The recent Franco-American treaty re- 
phrases the exceptions, and since the war numerous nations 
have signed treaties agreeing that all disputes whatever shall 
be arbitrated.”* 

Submission of a dispute to arbitration implies an agree- 
ment to comply with the award. It has often been urged, with 
considerable justice, that some types of dispute are not ca- 
pable of judicial settlement or arbitration.’ However, it does 
not follow that there must be resort to war because such po- 
litical questions constitute a limitation upon the effective 
scope of arbitration, strictly defined. Compulsory or auto- 
matic arbitration does not necessarily involve the employment 
of any particular method of peaceful settlement. It merely 
prohibits resort to war without exhausting the possibilities of 

** M. O. Hudson, The United States and International Arbitration since the War. 

* J. Westlake, “International Arbitration,” Int. Jour. Ethics, VII, 1; F. B. Kel- 


logg, “The War Prevention Policy of the United States,” Amer. Jour. Int. Law, 
XXII, 253. 
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pacific procedure. To proscribe war does not necessarily pre- 
scribe a particular type of pacific procedure, which might not 
be appropriate for the case in hand.** The word “arbitration” 
when used in the proposals following the famous Resolution 
XIV which linked together “disarmament, security, and arbi- 
tration,” is to be taken in its more comprehensive significance 
as including within its meaning all forms of peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Adjudication and conciliation are the two other forms of 
peaceful process favored at present. Arbitration proper has 
come to occupy the position of a mean between the two. There 
was considerable feeling that an element of compromise had 
mingled with the strictly judicial features of arbitrations in 
the past, and the Permanent Court of International Justice 
was established as an organ for the upbuilding of interna- 
tional law by the labors of judges who should be judicial offi- 
cers and nothing else.”° 

It is unfortunate that there has not as yet been universal 
acceptance of the principle that the Court should have affirma- 
tive or compulsory jurisdiction over the classes of disputes 
defined as legal or justiciable. It is to be hoped that the op- 
tional clause, providing for such jurisdiction will in time be 
approved by every nation of consequence.” 

Likewise regulations should be framed enlarging the 
Court’s effectiveness by facilitating the judicious exercise of 
the power to indicate interim measures to preserve the rights 
of the parties pendente lite. This power, conferred by Article 
41 of the Statute of the Court contains untold potentiality for 
the progress of peaceful litigation.** At present one hears fre- 
quent statements that a nation must have the right to take 

* E. Dumbauld, “Automatic Arbitration,” World Tomorrow, XII, 72. 

* J. B. Scott, Sovereign States and Suits. 

* See the comment by Sir J. F. Williams in Royal Inst. Int. Affairs, VIL, 102. 


* Scott, op. cit., p. 102; The Project of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice and Resolutions of the Advisory Committee of Jurists, pp. 117-18. 
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immediate action to protect the interests of its nationals in an 
emergency.” Delay pending the decision of a deliberate tri- 
bunal may be fatal to the welfare of an injured party. In such 
cases it may be found possible to supplant war by a procedure 
developed under Article 41. Intervention by the state threat- 
ened or by other states in conjuction, could be authorized on 
application to the court; unauthorized interference in the af- 
fairs of another state could then be treated as improper. Sug- 
gestive similarities may be noted between the proposed pro- 
cedure under Article 41 and the practice of courts of equity in 
issuing preliminary injunctions pendente lite. 

Another feature of equity jurisprudence that might be 
profitably borrowed by the Court is the custom of referring 
particular questions to masters in chancery. Commissions of 
inquiry, similar to those with which we have been made famil- 
iar under the Bryan treaties of conciliation, might be utilized 
under the auspices of the Court. Reference to such commis- 
sioners would not only relieve the Court of labor, but would 
also enable it to escape the responsibility, odious to a perma- 
nent tribunal, of determining questions of fact. For such is- 
sues inevitably involve the veracity and good faith of parties 
who are likely to appear before the same tribunal later, and 
embarrassment results. There are some wholesome features 
in the corporate irresponsibility of our jury system. The Court 
can copy those excellencies in providing expert commissions 
for cases in which their services would be appropriate. 

It is to be noted that similar commissions to aid the Coun- 
cil of the League are provided for in the Covenant.” 

While the Court is designed to embody the judicial phases 
of arbitration, the aspects having to do with conciliation and 
mediation are made a part of the League’s activity. Both 
Council and Assembly are intended to participate in assuag- 


=P. M. Brown, “New Thought and War,” Princeton Alumni Weekly, Novem- 
ber 11, 1928. 
Art. V; 
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ing the animosities of antagonistic states by offering friendly 
counsel and allaying conflicts. This form of peaceful solution 
is expected to eliminate and replace war in the field of politi- 
cal, non-justiciable, extra-legal clashes. 

In addition to the conciliation procedure within the frame- 
work of the League, numerous bilateral treaties, of which the 
Bryan treaties are outstanding instances, provide that all dis- 
putes of whatever nature shall be submitted to commissions of 
conciliation. The parties agree not to resort to any act of 
force during the time given the Commission to report.** From 
such treaties much good can come. They should provide both 
for fact-finding commissions of inquiry and for bodies with 
power to suggest a settlement of the entire dispute. They 
should prohibit acts of force even after the commission has 
reported, unless perhaps to compel compliance with the rec- 
ommendations made by the commission.” Such treaties would 
be coextensive with the Covenant, and would reinforce it by 
a network of bilateral or multilateral treaties including as 
signatories states not members of the League. 

Such a prohibition of the use of force effects pro tanto the 
outlawry of war,” which is the fourth question that modern 
civilization must meet. Although this is a separate subject, it 
is closely related to the problem of pacific procedure which 
has just been considered. The reason is that nations fear to 
be left defenseless, if they are denied redress of grievances by 
war without being furnished adequate and satisfactory peace- 
ful methods of adjusting their difficulties. Unless there is a 
general acceptance of obligations to resort to pacific proce- 
dure, governments justly hesitate to deprive themselves of the 

* J.B. Scott, Treaties for the Advancement of Peace. 

* J. T. Shotwell, “Comment on the Text of Draft Treaty,” Foreign Policy As- 
sociation Information Service, III, 105. 

* By “outlawry” of war is meant nothing more than making resort to war il- 


legal. For a more precise use of the term by Professor Shotwell, see the New York 
Times of July 29, 1928. Rappard, op. cit., chaps. iv and v. 
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right to use force ultimately if other powers will not do justice 
unless coerced.” 

However, so long as war is not renounced states cannot 
turn with undivided, undistracted attention to the task of de- 
veloping peaceful processes of reconciling their disagreements. 
If war is in the background, efforts to establish arrangements 
to maintain peace will not be taken seriously by some. So long 
as international law allows a state to declare war for any 
reason at all, or for no reason at all, it is difficult to think in 
terms of peace. Under such circumstances it is not possible to 
perceive that preparation for war is an illegitimate child of 
patriotism. Although the militaristic philosophy is absurd, re- 
quiring every nation to safeguard its security by being strong- 
er than all other nations together, it will have adherents until 
legal limitations are imposed on the power to wage war. When 
every other country is to be regarded as a potential enemy 
instead of a friendly protector of the common peace, the very 
existence of powerful and prosperous neighbors must give 
cause for concern. As in Roman times, war will have to be 
treated as the normal relation between nations, and peace as 
an occasional armed truce while forces are recuperated.** But 
meanwhile the whole structure of modern society, with its 
delicate economic interrelations and its multitudinous inter- 
national contacts in scientific, commercial, and artistic fields 
of endeavor, demands peace as the very basic condition of its 
existence. Men and women in all nations cannot drop their 
tasks on which the welfare of the world depends to participate 
in periodic open seasons on the human species.” What is re- 
quired is that the law of nations be reformed to harmonize 
with present-day needs and public opinion. This can be done 
by making war illegal, and recognizing peace as the proper 

J. T. Shotwell, International Conciliation, No. 229 (1927), pp. 156, 159. 


* Kant, Zum ewigen Frieden. 


*C. D. Burns, A Short History of International Intercourse; J. T. Shotwell, 
“The Quest for World Peace in a New Phase,” New York Times, April 22, 1928. 
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relation between peoples. The necessity for such a juristic « 
act to establish a status of perpetual peace in international 
society was perceived by Kant, the title of whose well-known 
work did not envisage the permanent preservation of peace 
free from any interruption but meant that such breaches of 
the peace should be treated as unlawful. Such a juristic act is 
now afforded in the shape of a general treaty outlawing war. 

That any misgivings were possible as to whether such a 
treaty outlawing war was compatible with the commitments 
of members of the League under the Covenant is a sign that 
an important distinction is not clearly grasped. One must be 
careful to distinguish between the outlawry of war and the 
establishment of penalties against violators of their pledge 
not to go to war.*’ The latter inquiry into the necessity and 
nature of sanctions against such aggressors is the fifth ques- 
tion that confronts statesmen today.” 

It is a comparatively simple task toe define an aggressor as 
a state which, in violation of its agreement to refrain from war, 
or to submit to pacific procedure, begins hostilities.” It is 
another and more difficult question to determine what meas- 
ures should be taken against the aggressor. Members of the 
League could join in enforcing penalties prescribed by it; non- 
members would presumably apply the definition and appro- 
priate sanctions, acting independently.** 

Since the Covenant of the League itself outlawed war,” it 
is difficult to see how a treaty extending the scope of the ban 
on war could be incompatible with the duties of the League 


*® E. Dumbauld in Current History for March, 1028. 

* Rappard, op. cit., chap. v. : 

® J. T. Shotwell, Int. Conc., No. 229 (1927), p. 156; No. 208 (1925), p. 100. Cf. 
Senator Capper’s definition. Q. Wright, in Amer. Jour. Int. Law, XVIII, 767, em- 
phasizes the need of “artificial criteria to determine legal responsibility for initiating 
wars—critera which can be applied without attempting to solve insoluble historical 
disputes as to who is morally responsible for a particular war.” 

* FE. Dumbauld in New Republic, LIV, 353. 

* Rappard, op. cit., p. 118. 
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members. It must be remembered that in spite of much speak- 
ing and pious professions of peaceful purposes, no nation, 
with the exception of neutralized states like Switzerland,” had 
undertaken any obligation to refrain from war until the Cove- 
nant of the League was framed. A broad-constructionist 
school endeavors to extend the League’s pacific jurisdiction 
so as to affect even the three cases: cases in which war was 
allowed under the Covenant; cases in which the Council’s re- 
port was not unanimous or the dispute was over a domestic 
question, or an award was being enforced against a recalci- 
trant state.** The peace pact of Paris closes these gaps in the 
Covenant. 

But the Covenant not only outlawed war; it sought to pre- 
vent violations of the obligations undertaken, and to provide 
penalties against states breaking their promise to keep the 
peace. The nature and character of the sanctions which are 
necessary and proper in order to protect peaceful people from 
the attacks of such aggressors is a matter concerning which 
considerable disagreement has developed and in respect to 
which there is room for much legitimate difference of opin- 
ion.* 

To be sure, promises should be made in contemplation of 
performance rather than breach. Duties should be regarded 
rather than the damages and penalties impending if there is 
default. Yet there may well be wisdom in the time-honored 
practice of encouraging devotion to duty by means of reward 
and punishment. At least the militarists should not complain 
if one cause of war remains: namely, violation of agreement 
not go to war. It is amusing to find in the same camp, op- 
posed to sanctions, writers of very different temperament. 
Those of the one school, exalting national sovereignty, object 

*R.L. Buell, International Relations, p. 553. 

* H. W. Briggs, “American Neutrality and League Wars,” Foreign Policy Assn. 
Information Service, IV, 24; Rappard, op. cit., p. 119. 


* «<The League of Nations and Outlawry of War,” Foreign Policy Assn. Infor- 
mation Service, III, 398; C. C. Morrison, The Outlawry of War, chap. x. 
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to the employment of coercive measures against states® in or- 
der to preserve peace (though war, which is itself nothing but 
coercion against states, they sometimes regard as the highest 
expression of sovereignty). Others,*® motivated by religious 
scruples against the use of force, rely on the normal suasion 
of public opinion. They point out with propriety that if na- 
tions can be trusted to keep a promise to go to war against 
aggressors, they can also be trusted to keep their promises not 
to go to war at all.“ The only objection to this argument is 
the fact that any one nation can resort to war, whereas it takes 
two nations to maintain peaceful relations, and that all nations 
are not equally trustworthy. The state which would keep its 
promise to defend is not the state which is expected to attack. 
Wisely enough, those holding opposed views with respect 
to the use of sanctions against states guilty of violating their 
agreement not to go to war did not permit their differences on 
this point to thwart their united support of the outlawry of 
war, a separate matter.** Secretary Kellogg has legislated 
against murder, without passing upon the advisability of capi- 
tal punishment or the proper political and judicial machinery 
necesary to remove temptations to use violent self-help. 
Parties to the pact of Paris renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy and agree that the settlement of all disputes 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. “They do not 
undertake to seek solution by pacific means, but only to re- 
frain from seeking solution otherwise.’** The next task is that 
of perfecting the machinery of peace and promising to use it. 
At the same time, measures to ensure the performance of such 
undertakings may be found appropriate. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


* P.M. Brown, supra. * C. C.. Morrison, supra. “ Ibid., p. 188. 

“J. T. Shotwell, War and Its Renunciation in the Pact of Paris, refers repeat- 
edly to the unanimous support of the treaty by all peace groups. 

“M. O. Hudson, Amer. Jour. Int. Law, XXIII, 132. Cf. D. H. Miller, The 
Peace Pact of Paris, p. 124. 





THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF TOLSTOY 


J. H. ABRAHAM 
I 


HEN the whole literary world has been recently 
\ N celebrating the centenary of Tolstoy’s birth, and 
acclaiming him with complete justification as one 
of the greatest artists who has ever lived, it would not be inap- 
propriate to attempt to estimate the value of some of his more 
didactic works, which constitute, perhaps, the greater part of 
his literary productions, and in which he was almost exclu- 
sively occupied during the latter half of his long career. The 
need of such an attempt is the more apparent in view of the 
tendency among Tolstoy’s readers of today to reckon his 
works other than his novels, dramas, and short-stories as sec- 
ondary in importance, if not inferior in their literary quality. 
Moreover, if they might be thought to attain a high standard 
of critical achievement, they have, so it is said, outlived the 
conditions of the time that evoked their expression. 

Such a view is altogether unfounded. In the first place, it 
is difficult to draw a fixed line of demarcation between Tol- 
stoy’s purely imaginative works of art and those which are 
concerned rather with criticism or polemics; for the former 
are so much fused with his own thoughts and feelings, some of 
which were even written to bring out certain underlying ideas 
uppermost in his mind at the time; and some of the latter are 
so characterized by certain great artistic qualities that it is 
difficult to say where the one group ends and the other begins. 

In the second place, from the mere fact that a whole gen- 
eration has elapsed since Tolstoy’s death, during which time 
there have taken place to an almost unbelievable extent rad- 
ical transformations in the domestic, industrial, political, and 
religious spheres of life, one is in a favorable position, in the 
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light of present-day experience, to judge some of. his conten- 
tions from a detached, impersonal, and, as it were, objective 
standpoint. 

It would perhaps appear to many that an attempt to com- 
press in the space of a single article Tolstoy’s religious and so- 
cial views is a rash undertaking and one that would be totally 
inadequate to convey a right idea of Tolstoy’s contentions, 
and would therefore constitute a grave injustice to the mem- 
ory of a great and sincere man. I would be the last to dispute 
the fairness of this view. But the impression that has been 
left on my mind after studying very carefully the works of 
Tolstoy bearing upon the subject of this essay, was that the 
infinite labor he took in propagating his ideas was no more 
than a constant reiteration in varying language of just a few 
extraordinary, simple doctrines expressible in a few sentences. 
So that I feel confident that the views of Tolstoy that I am 
undertaking to express and interpret in this article convey 


everything of importance that he was wishful of putting for- 
ward. 


II 

It was not by any process of abstruse reasoning or abstract 
philosophizing, and not by a patient collocation of facts and 
their impartial examination, that Tolstoy came to hold the 
views he did concerning the religious and social life of man. It 
was rather his inner and varied experience, and the open eye 
that he continually kept upon the objects and events that met 
him in his intercourse with all classes of men, and above all 
his habit, which he came to form in middle-age, of asking 
himself the question, What is the end of human existence? 
What is the aim and justification of life? which suggested to 
him the thoughts which he afterward expressed in so much 
detail. He took for granted that man’s life is made up of two 
parts, the one that includes all the lower instincts and the ele- 
mental swarm-life that impels man toward the performance of 
predetermined actions, seeking always the satisfaction of ani- 
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mal desires and impulses; the other, the higher individual life 
governed by reason and seeking for its welfare a good and 
harmonious well-being. This division reminds one of Kant’s 
more famous division of man into the Empirical Ego and the 
Transcendental Ego, though it is more plausible and free from 
the latter’s abstruse metaphysical implications. It is through 
reason that man arrives at a knowledge of the relation in 
which he stands to the wider world of reality of God, and to 
devise means and methods upon which to conduct his practical 
affairs in harmony and in accordance with that relation. This 
is in Tolstoy’s view the essence of religion. It defines, to use 
his own words, 
the relation of man to God, as being that of a part to the whole; from this 
relation it deduces man’s purpose, which is to increase the divine element 
in himself; and this purpose involves practical demands on man, in ac- 
cordance with the rule, do to others as you wish them to do to you." 
The religions of all mankind agree in this fundamental postu- 
late. Where they differ is only in the definition that they give 
to the relation in which man stands to the Supreme Deity, and 
therefore in the consequent rules laid down for practical con- 
duct as a result of that definition. Thus, if one were to exam- 
ine the different religions of mankind, one is able to see clearly 
that each one of them can only define that relation in one of 
three ways according to the stage of moral development at- 
tained by its followers. 

In the lowest stage, the relation taken to exist between 
man and the First Cause is the primitive personal relation, 
which 


consists in the consideration by man of himself as a self-sufficient being, 
existing with the sole purpose of obtaining for himself the greatest pos- 
sible amount of personal happiness from the world about him.? And from 
this early conception have proceeded the ancient heathen religions, the 
modern savage religions, as well as the corrupt and lower forms of more 


* What is Religion? chap. xiv. 
* Religion and Morality ; Maude’s translation of the Essays and Letters of Tol- 
stoy, p. 134. 
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recent religions, as Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity in its perverted issues. 

All the ceremonial observances connected with these religions, 
the superstitions to which they give rise, the prayers, sacri- 
fices or supplications instituted by them for protection from 
calamity and distress, all these follow from this identical con- 
ception. 

The second conception of man’s relation to the wider 
world of reality, which is merely an enlargement of the first, 
is a social conception and consists in the admission that the 
meaning of life is to be discovered in the welfare of a certain 
association of individuals, as the family, tribe, or nation. The 
religions of the Chinese and Japanese, of Judaism, the state- 
religion of the Romans, the debased forms of the Christian 
religion of church and state, and even the positivists’ hypo- 
thetical religion of “humanity,” all of these derive their origin 
from this idea of social well-being in contradistinction to mere- 
ly individual welfare. 

The third and highest stage of development, one upon 
which the world is only just entering, is governed essentially 
by the conception that “the meaning of life is only to be found 
in serving that Supreme Will which has produced man and the 
entire universe, for the attainment not of the aims of man or of 
an association, but of the Supreme Will which has produced 
him.’* The germs of this conception, from which are derived 
the loftiest religious teaching of mankind, existed in the teach- 
ing of the Pythagoreans, Egyptians, Persians, Brahmans, 
Buddhists, and Taoists, but it finds, according to Tolstoy, its 
fullest expression in Christianity in its pure and unadulterated 
form. 

The question that perplexed Tolstoy at this point of his 
thought is how there came about in all religions a process of 
perversion that has completely withdrawn men’s attention 
from the fundamental teaching lying at the basis of their re- 


* Religion and Morality, p. 134. 
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ligion to the acceptance of absurd beliefs and dogmas, with 
the result that the world has had to pay dearly in human suf- 
fering, distress, and even death, all justified by, and even per- 
petrated at the connivance of, the existing forms of religion? 
The reason, he thinks, is to be found in the fact that man has 
had advantage taken of him at times when he is most suscep- 
tible to suggestion, in having had by all manner of means in- 
stilled in him, whatever the suggesters wished. Three things 
have been found most potent in facilitating this process of 
perversion, the institution of priesthood, the members of 
whom are chosen to act as intermediaries between God and 
man, the performance of miracles as testifying to the truth 
of what is taught and said by the priests, and the acceptance 
of a literature as expressing the infallible word of God. These 
three methods of perversion have been admitted in full force 
and to a greater extent than in any other religion into Chris- 
tianity. There is nothing Tolstoy thinks which is more im- 
moral and unreasonable than some of the doctrines preached 
by so-called Christians and said to be at the very basis of their 
religion, the fundamental principle of which, however, as of 
all other true religions, is the equality of all men as sons of 
God. 

To return, by saying then that religion is the first articu- 
lated outcome of man’s reason, Tolstoy wishes to maintain 
that religion embraces all the other activities and thoughts of 
man. The attempt, therefore, to build a morality without and 
independent of religion is an absurdity and is like “‘the actions 
of children when, wishing to move a plant which pleases them, 
they tear off the root which does not please and seems un- 
necessary to them, and plant it in the earth without the root.’” 
Morality flows directly from religion, and if the latter “is a 
definite relation of man to the universe which determines the 
meaning of life,” the former is “the index and explanation of 
man’s activity which naturally flows from one or other per- 


* Ibid., p. 154. 
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ceived relation.” Thus, corresponding to the three forms that 
the conception of such a relation takes, there are three forms 
of morality. Corresponding to the first conception, there is the 
morality that has for its supreme end the utilitarian welfare of 
the individual; corresponding to the second conception, there 
is the morality that subordinates the individual to the social 
life, and whose aim is the well-being of any one social organi- 
zation; and corresponding to the third conception, is the high- 
est morality which “demands the renunciation of the individ- 
ual will, and of the welfare, not only of the individual, but of 
family, society and state, in the name of the fulfilment of His 
Will who gave us the existence which our consciousness has 
disclosed.’” 

There is, in the second place, no justification, according to 
Tolstoy, for distinguishing between religion and faith as being 
two disparate things. Indeed they are one and the same, with 
only this difference, “that by the word religion we imply 
something observed outside us, while what we call faith is the 
same thing, but only experienced by man within himself,” and 
may be defined therefore as “a relation man is conscious of 
towards the infinite universe, and from this relation the direc- 
tion of his activity results.’”” No man, therefore, can validly 
claim, without denying the very qualities which make him a 
man, that he possesses no faith and no religion. No man is 
without some conscious relation to the universe, and this be- 
ing so, he inevitably has to create a certain code of rules upon 
which to regulate his conduct in accordance with that relation. 
Everyone has got to live somehow, and whatever it is that in- 
duces one to live so and not otherwise is one’s religion. Some 
people make a point of saying that they possess elevated con- 
victions, but no faith. Tolstoy’s reply to them is that they 
have a faith if they perform reasonable actions, for reasonable 
actions are always defined by one’s faith. He is not, however, 
unaware of the diverse, and, in many cases, contradictory 

* Ibid., p. 144. ° What Is Religion? chap. vii. 
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forms that practical conduct takes in the world, but he insists 
upon their fundamental and essential agreement, in the sense 
that they are based upon an identical structure. In this, there- 
fore, he sees a further confirmation to his often repeated argu- 
ment that all knowledge takes its start from religion. Science 
and philosophy cannot begin without presupposing some one 
definite conception of the relation existing between man and 
the universe, and until this conception is acquired, “there is 
no material for philosophical and scientific investigation, 
which can only proceed upon the path indicated to it by re- 
ligion, and whose task is to apply the meaning of life shown to 
man by religion to various sides of life.’” 

Tolstoy goes into much labor in an attempt to show how 
the scientific and philosophical thought of any one nation is 
colored and influenced by the religion followed by its mem- 
bers, and he has no hesitation in saying, to give just one typi- 
cal example, that almost all modern philosophy and science 
only repeat in other words just what religion announces by the 
dogma of original sin and redemption. He says, 

In the latter there are two fundamental propositions, on which ev- 
erything depends: 

(1) Real human life is a blissful life, but life in the world here is 
a bad life, irreparable by any effort of man; 

(2) Redemption from this life lies in faith. 

These two propositions have come to underly the outlook on life both 
of believers and unbelievers in our pseudo-Christian society. From the 
second proposition arose the church with her institutions. From the first 
come our public opinion and our philosophic and political theories. 
he continues, and among the examples of the latter are Hegel- 
ianism and its offshoots, pessimism demanding what life can- 
not give, materialism stressing the inherent evil of this life, 
and spiritualism based on the doctrine that a blissful eternal 
life is natural to man. 

From this instance of the great harm that perversion in 
religion has affected in the domain of science and philosophy, 


* What I Believe, chap. vii. 
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the necessity therefore is the more urgent of reverting to the 
genuine spirit of religion and building upon it a true philoso- 
phy and science aiming at an enlargement of the spirit of the 
people living in an equable society. No science or art is justi- 
fied unless it has for its aim the welfare of the individual, and 
there are accordingly only two signs of the utility of man’s ac- 
tivity for another in scientific, artistic, and other pursuits, to 
quote Tolstoy’s words, ‘the external, consisting in the recog- 
nition of this utility by him who is benefited, and the internal, 
a desire to benefit another which lies at the root of the activity 
of him who confers the benefit.”* Can modern science or art 
be justified on this basis? Decidedly not; nine-tenths of the 
people see no necessity whatever for it and even ignore it. 
There have not been lacking, however, in the history of the 
world examples in which true science and art have been culti- 
vated for the benefit of the world at large and for the elevation 
of man’s spiritual life. The teachings of Moses, Isaiah, Bud- 
dha, Confucius, Socrates, and Jesus are the real science of 
humanity; and the Psalms of David, Greek drama, and 
medieval painting are obvious instances of artistic works of 
art having as their sole object the satisfaction of man’s spirit- 
ual needs. Tolstoy’s violent denunciations against the achieve- 
ments of modern science and art should not obscure his other 
view that benefit and happiness accruing to mankind by a dis- 
interested cultivation of science and art may be considerable, 
if only they have as their ideal the good of the people. 


Il 

Tolstoy at this point, after laying down what he conceives 
to be the essence of true religion, is in a position to give some 
practical guidance for the conduct of human actions which, if 
followed, would bring with it complete happiness, the solution 
of all the disharmonies of life, and the elimination of the exist- 
ing state of evil. He is content, instead of being original, to 
stress as being all that is needed, the five commandments tak- 


* What Then Must We Do? chap. xxvii. 
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en from the Gospels and interpreted in the light of reasonable 
thought. They are, to put them in brief form, these: 

1. To refrain from anger under any circumstances. 

2. Marriage contracted between man and woman is irre- 
vocable and sexual intercourse not in a marriage state is for- 
bidden. 

3. The taking of an oath is not permissible. 

4. Not to resist anything in the nature of evil, force, or 
violence. 

5. To love one’s enemies, and thus not to inculcate a spirit 
of sham patriotism; not to resort to arms, and not to institute 
false barriers between nations and classes. Though equal 
stress is laid upon each one of these alike, it is not difficult to 
see, however, that the last two are considered the most impor- 
tant, constituting, so to speak, the pivot round which Tol- 
stoy’s main contentions turn. By duly observing these two 
commandments, we create a society based on equity and jus- 
tice, having as its sole aim the welfare and happiness of all 
alike without any distinctions. But how do we know that so- 
ciety as at present constituted is not one based on equity and 
justice? Because, Tolstoy answers, it is essentially evil, and 
supported in every one of its forms by sheer violence. 

Tolstoy’s next step is therefore to develop his social the- 
ory, by which he endeavors to show that every sphere of life 
is inherently evil, needing therefore a complete overhauling 
before it can be said to have for its foundation the principles 
of justice and equality. But where is the evil that Tolstoy 
thinks is to be found in the whole length and breadth of hu- 
man society? He does not hesitate in fixing upon one word, 
and that is, slavery, the elevation of one small class of people 
over another and overwhelmingly huge one. What chiefly con- 
tributes toward a state of affairs by which a few selected peo- 
ple are enabled to possess unlimited power over hundreds of 
others is money. Tolstoy is not aware that in saying this he is 
up against the scientific theory of money, which postulates 
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that money is necessary, (1) for convenience of exchange; 
(2) for fixing a measure of value; (3) for savings, and (4) 
for payments; by all of which it is intended to imply that in 
itself money is not an evil. Tolstoy, however, thinks other- 
wise, for in an ideal society he is quite certain that money as 
money, i.e., a common measure of values, would not exist at 
all. For, he says, “‘in all societies known to us, where money 
exists, it has obtained importance as a medium of exchange 
only because it has served as an instrument of violence.’” 

The enslavement which is thus made possible in society is 
enforced essentially by three methods, methods which have 
always existed and which still exist under many disguised 
fortns: (1) the enslavement of men by personal violence and 
by threats of punishing them or killing them by the sword; 
(2) the enslavement of people by depriving them of land, over 
which they have a rightful claim, and thereby depriving them 
of necessary food supplies; (3) the enslavement by tribute or 
taxation. The last two conditions of slavery, lack of land, and 
taxes, drive man to compulsory labor in town or country. 
These conditions, however, can directly or indirectly be easily 
remedied. But there is a third condition of slavery, which, 
though a voluntary one, is, in the opinion of Tolstoy, the most 
irremovable cause of slavery, and is a necessary outcome of 
the temptations to which the evil uses of money give rise, viz., 
the increased and unsatisfied needs of man and the cultivation 
of luxurious and sensuous habits in emulation of those above 
him, which decoy him to slavery and keep him at it, though 
of course without the other necessary factors contributing 
toward the existence and enforcement of slavery, this condi- 
tion would not have had the opportunity of manifesting itself. 
Thus, the slavery of the day is not definitely produced by 
some “iron” elemental law, as some German thinkers thought, 
but merely by human enactments about land, taxes, and prop- 
erty. Tolstoy says, 

* Ibid., chap. xviii. 
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There is one set of laws by which any quantity of land may belong to 
private people, and may pass from one to another by inheritance or by will 
or may be sold; there is another set of laws by which everyone must pay 
the taxes demanded of him unquestionably, and there is a third set of 
laws to the effect that any quantity of articles, by whatever means ac- 
quired, may become the absolute property of the people who hold them.*° 

Not even the abolition of all these three groups of laws 
together will effect the gradual disappearance of slavery; it 
will only tend to evoke a new and previously unknown form 
of it, by introducing, i.e., fresh legislation, and thereby re- 
stricting the freedom of man. “The essence of slavery lies 
therefrom in the fact that legislation exists, that there are peo- 
ple who have the power to decree laws profitable for them- 
selves, and that as long as people have that power there will 
be slavery.”’ Tolstoy scoffs derisively at the scientific notion 
that legislation is the expression of the will of the people. Have 
the people had a hand in bringing any piece of legislation to 
force? Have they even been consulted prior to putting in 
force any piece of legislation? Does it not rather seem that 
they are merely passive machines without any option but to 
carry out the behests of the governing class, even to the point 
of the greatest suffering? In putting these questions to him- 
self, Tolstoy cannot give any other definition to laws but this, 
that they are 
rules, made by people who govern by means of organized violence, for 
non-compliance with which the non-complier is subjected to blows, to 
loss of liberty, or even to being murdered This definition supplies 
also the reply to the question, what is it which renders it possible for 
people to make laws? The same thing makes it possible to establish laws 
which enforce obedience to them, namely, organized violence." 

In order, therefore, that slavery should disappear, it is neces- 
sary in the first place to abolish governments. But how are 
governments, and with them all the evils of which they are the 
authors, going to be abolished? By organizing a revolt and 
overthrowing them by force of arms? This is merely to re- 


* The Slavery of Our Times, chap. xi. " [bid., chap. xii. 
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place one form of violence by another. No. Resist not him 
that is evil. It is only by a moral revolution that governments 
can be overthrown, a moral revolution which consists merely 
in exposing before the whole world the fraud on which their 
existence depends, and by a resolute refusal to participate in 
anything that is maintained and supported by governmental 
violence. There is no reason to anticipate that people will be 
unable to arrange their lives without resort to organized vio- 
lence. There exists even now workers’ unions, co-operative 
societies, and syndicates, whose affairs are conducted in the 
most peaceful spirit. So we reach the inevitable conclusion 
that by following the principle, resist not evil, governments 
will be overthrown, laws abolished, private property will dis- 
appear, and likewise the consequent division of labor which 
property generates, except of course when the latter is adopted 
voluntarily—in short every one of the evils under which the 
people are suffering and which are violating the fundamental 
principles of human justice and equality will disappear. 


IV 


The foregoing is a brief outline of the ideas underlying 
Tolstoy’s religious and social theories, which he developed, as 
I have already mentioned, so exhaustively and with such mi- 
nute detail in a great many of his works. It may no doubt ap- 
pear that many of his contentions sound harsh if not foreign 
to our ears, nor can we deny that many of them are vitiated 
by fundamentally false notions. But we must remember the 
sort of background that furnished the main inducements to 
Tolstoy’s violent outbursts and denunciations against the ex- 
isting order of things, and if we-bear this in mind, we shall see 
that Tolstoy was not without a certain amount of justification, 
if not truth, in a great deal of what he had to say. He belonged 
to a country that was governed entirely by autocratic and 
despotic rulers, having as their sole object the maintenance of 
the status quo, unheedful of the great inequalities of the peo- 
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ple, unmindful of the great hardships suffered by nine-tenths 
of them, of the terrible conditions under which they were 
forced to live, in contrast to the insensate luxury of the lives 
of the rich, and feeling no pangs of conscience in their resort 
to extreme measures of punishment for any offense, however 
trivial, calculated to bring them into discredit. Is it not there- 
fore correct to generalize and say that governments and all 
that they stand for are maintained entirely by force and vio- 
lence? And what about the existing religion? Is not the object 
of the Greek Orthodox church to support the government, to 
justify every one of its actions, even war, the shedding of in- 
nocent blood, and to inculcate in the minds of the credulous 
people a teaching that merely commands them to pay respect 
to the high authorities and accept with equanimity their hard 
lot in life? Does it not practice the greatest deception upon 
them, diverting them from the true spirit of religion, and al- 
lowing them to be influenced by ridiculous and absurd dog- 
mas, and the grossest superstitions? One can therefore see 
more clearly in the light of all this that if Tolstoy had not 
said the very things he did say, he would not have attained his 
object of exposing root and all the evil of his day, and evil 
there undoubtedly was. In approaching, therefore, an exami- 
nation of Tolstoy’s teaching with a view to bringing out the 
errors lurking in it, I do not mean thereby to minimize the 
great service he has rendered to humanity in taking his stand 
almost single-handed against the reactionary forces and the 
evil tendencies of his time. 

Tolstoy in all his polemical and critical works suffered 
from one great and fatal fault, which so much vitiated his 
thoughts, many of which, however, were profoundly true, as 
to leave the impression on one’s mind that after all he seems to 
catch at the wrong end of the stick. Perhaps a lack of erudi- 
tion and the possession of a strong personal bias may partly 
explain the fault, which may be described as a tendency to the 
oversimplification of what was in reality a highly complex set 
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of facts, in consequence of which he is too prone toward the 
adoption of facile and sweeping generalizations. This can be 
seen in his views on religion. He takes absolutely no account 
of certain highly important factors that do much to explain 
any one religion; he is led to overestimate the part religion 
plays in the intellectual life of man; and by at first maintain- 
ing that it is religion that is fundamental in life, he seems to 
labor in vain in the consequent attempt to justify the conclu- 
sions to which that position inevitably leads him, by proving, 
i.e., that everything else is subordinate to religion. One may 
be more justified in my opinion in maintaining on the contrary 
that what is fundamental in the life of man is the perception 
on his part of right and wrong, that the conception of the rela- 
tion in which man stands to the Infinite is the necessary basis 
upon which a philosophy is built and is not the sole privilege 
of religion, and that the raison d’étre of any religion complete- 
ly breaks down if it does not postulate a Supreme Deity who 
possesses in himself the highest perfection, and in whom truth, 
beauty, and goodness are, as it were, incarnate and who is 
therefore a fit object of veneration and worship. If we allow 
this, it is forthwith obvious that a wide gulf separates religion 
and morality on the one hand, and that a wider gulf still sepa- 
rates religion and science on the other. 

Further, throughout his social theory, Tolstoy is the vic- 
tim of another even more serious and fatal error than the one 
we have just noted, which he parily inherited from his reli- 
gious conceptions. Taking over the commands that his reli- 
gious conscience dictates and applying them to his social 
theory, he resolutely defends the view that they must be ac- 
cepted and followed under all or any circumstances. He is 
totally oblivious to the fact that such a criterion of “all or 
nothing” is inapplicable to social life, in view of the complex- 
ity of factors involved in the manifestation of any one social 
phenomenon, that what is needed in that case is rather the 
criterion of “more or less,” and that a hierarchy of values, as 
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it were, ought to be constituted in order that if any conflict 
arises, without detriment to the social harmony as a whole, a 
lesser value may be sacrificed for a greater one. Once we ap- 
ply this criterion in an attempt to build up a social philosophy, 
we arrive at conclusions wholly at variance with those arrived 
at by Tolstoy, and which are more in accordance with social 
happiness and well-being. 

From another point of view, one can see pretty clearly 
where Tolstoy erred in his fundamental conceptions. This 
error which explains many of the absurd conclusions he ulti- 
mately reaches is so obvious that it is really past comprehen- 
sion how Tolstoy with all his really acute mind failed to per- 
ceive it. He was wishful to put forward the theory that man 
in order to live a good life should acknowledge no rights except 
duties or obligations. He does not perceive, however, that, 
strictly speaking, duty is only one term of a relation, the oth- 
er, without which there can be no duty, being right. I owe, for 
example, certain obligations to another person, by which it 
appears that I am acknowledging duties only. But that other 
person in turn owes certain obligations to me. What, one 
might ask, are those very obligations owed to me, but the 
rights which I possess and demand that they are mine and 
therefore have to be respected and preserved? The moment 
we admit this, we are enabled to see upon what a flimsy found- 
tion Tolstoy’s whole social philosophy is built. 

In the third and last place, Tolstoy is further guilty of an 
unconscious confusion between the uses made of anything 
with the object that it is intended to serve. Property, law, 
government, all have their good uses, and it is surely prepos- 
terous and arbitrary to argue that they are based upon vio- 
lence and therefore should be abolished, simply because the 
use made of any of them is not well-intended. The complexity 
of civilized life inevitably demands a central authority which 
takes upon itself the duties of maintaining order and justice, 
devising laws and regulations by which the mutual intercourse 
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of the people may be more properly defined, and to see, in 
short, that an individual should enjoy the greatest possible 
freedom and happiness compatible with social life as a whole 
and without hindrance to the freedom and happiness of others. 
Whether, of course, a society such as this exists at the present 
day or has ever existed is very doubtful. But that such a soci- 
ety is not only justified upon any grounds whatsoever but is 
the only one compatible with the moral and social develop- 
ment of man seems to me to be past any doubt. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





DISCUSSION 


PLATO AS A SOCIAL REFORMER 


ALBUREY CASTELL 
I 


LATO’S Republic presents a marked contrast to the social and po- 
Pi conditions obtaining in Athens in his day. This article is an 

attempt to look at Athens through Plato’s eyes, to detect those 
factors in Athenian life which provoked him to write his Republic, and 
which give point to his criticisms of so many phases of that life. 

Plato is critical all down the line. Politics—too democratic; educa- 
tion—too slipshod; religion—too immoral; marriage—too dysgenic; fam- 
ily life—too narrow. Nothing in his home town seems to have met with 
his approval. This chronic discontent is usually dismissed with a con- 
temptuous, “What do you expect of a philosopher?” It may be profitable 
to try to picture conditions for ourselves, and discover how many of us 
would have voted with Plato. 

II 

Consider Athenian politics, as it hinged on the general Assembly. 
Plato’s criticism of it amounts to this—too democratic. The Assembly 
conducted the public life of Athens. It possessed sovereignty. It elected 
the fourteen hundred public officials who were individually accountable 
to it for their conduct in office, and liable to impeachment before it for 
their misdemeanors. It ratified the laws. It authorized public expendi- 
tures. It controlled foreign policy either directly or indirectly through its 
appointees. 

Now, it would seem, the composition of so important a body was a 
matter of vital significance. But it was not taken as such. The Assembly 
was open to every Athenian male citizen over eighteen years of age who 
chose to attend and be paid for doing so. And every man’s vote counted 
for one, and no man’s vote for more than one. This intensely democratic 
procedure was shocking to a thinker with Plato’s sense for the moral and 
mental differences which distinguish the few from the many. In this right 
of every citizen to attend, to have an equal vote, and be paid for his serv- 
ices, Plato saw only the control by a mediocre majority. This, he rea- 
soned, would discourage the presence and minimize the influence of that 
leavening minority who possess the best brains and the keenest con- 
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sciences in any community. From this control by the many and the con- 
sequent indifference of the few followed every political weakness of the 
Assembly. Its rowdy sessions. Its demagogues. Its aggressive imperial- 
ism. Its restricted citizenship. Its wasteful appropriations of public money. 
Its unenlightened absolutism. And its final extinction at the hands of the 
Macedonians. These are facts, written large across the annals of Athenian 
history. They can be amply substantiated in the contemporary orators, 
dramatists, and historians. And they give point to Plato’s untiring impa- 
tience with democracy, and his insistence on control by an enlightened 
aristocracy. 

So much for the Assembly. Consider the question of public justice, 
dispensed by the Popular Supreme Court. This institution, next to the 
Assembly, seems to have provoked the most criticism among the philo- 
sophical tories of the fourth century. It was the last court of appeal in 
the empire. Protest cases from local courts were handled by this Popular 
Supreme Court. Important national prosecutions (e.g., the trial of Soc- 
rates) were made before this Popular Supreme Court. Its composition, 
even more than the Assembly’s, should have been a matter for careful re- 
strictions and training. But it was not. It comprised six thousand citizens 
picked daily by lot. Each morning these jurymen assembled outside the 
court and drew lots for the day’s sitting. They are described by Isocrates: 
“A needy throng who might be seen in the morning outside the courts 
drawing lots for the doubtful chance of daily bread.” 

Every criticism of the Assembly may be repeated for this Popular 
Supreme Court. Its unwieldy size; its unselected composition; its abso- 
luteness and irresponsibility; its attendance fees; its susceptibility to 
“loud speakers.” Its enormous size did not have, in practice, the effect it 
was supposed to have in theory: it did not make the court representative 
of reliable public opinion. For the job lasted most of the day and re- 
munerated at less than half the earnings of unskilled labor—a sum likely 
to appeal only to the aged, the infirm, the lazy, or the incapable. Those 
who could earn more elsewhere—and they were ipso facto the more capa- 
ble citizens—went elsewhere. 

This vast body sat without official head. No judge was provided for, 
to inform them concerning the law or to evaluate for them the arguments 
put forward by the lawyers. The latter cited usually what laws and prece- 
* dents favored their case, and considered themselves morally free to use 
any reasoning calculated to obtain a verdict in their favor. When con- 
fronted with a doubtful case, the court would often find for the version 
which had been best presented: rival pleas were regarded as rival per- 
formances. 
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Attendance fees, which in the Assembly led to that aggressive im- 
perialism so disliked by Plato, was responsible in the court for an even 
more drastic perversion of power. For corrupt officials would inform the 
jury that unless a verdict of guilty were returned, there would be no funds 
to pay their allowances. Nor was this the only outrage. Confiscation be- 
ing one means to eke out a failing treasury, law suits sometimes had to be 
trumped up to provide the pittance for the jury. Professional accusers 
arose who brought accusations against wealthy citizens. These forensic 
sharpshooters were named sycophants. Justly so: they stood to gain no 
matter which way things went. If their accusations were supported, they 
were “good democrats” and “shrewd citizens.”’ If their accusations were 
rejected, they were still long-suffering, unappreciated friends of the people. 
If the victims chose to buy them off rather than risk a fall with the Popu- 
lar Supreme Court, the sycophants got what they lived for. Some con- 
temporary has a pointed summary of court ethics: “Envy if a man takes 
a bribe. Ridicule if he confesses it. Pardon if his guilt is proven. And 
every other appendage of corruption.” And worst of all, there was no ap- 
peal from this leaderless and suggestible body of Athenian jurymen. 

The account of political conditions in Plato’s Athens could be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Almost every phase bears out Isocrates’ description 
of it as “democracy passing into disorder, freedom into lawlessness, and 
equality into impudence.” Plato’s protest, whether in the notion of phi- 
losopher-kings, or of a guardian class, or in the myth of the men of gold 
and of silver and of brass, is always the same: human affairs must not be 
managed on a majority basis. A people which fails to recognize the fact of 
an aristocracy of brains and morals, and the necessity of control by that 
portion of its members, must go down before the assaults of time or hu- 
man enemies. This is the motif of his Republic, his Statesman, his Laws. 
And the subsequent history of his country bears him out. 


III 


Plato’s estimate of education as it was conducted in Athens may be 
written down in two words: Too slipshod. 

Education was a private affair in Athens. The law obliged parents to 
provide a certain minimum of instruction in the three R’s, for their boys; 
not for their girls. But there were no reputable schools. From six to four- 
teen years of age an Athenian had a tutor, often an intelligent slave, who 
taught him to read and write and introduced him to the works of the 
Greek poets and dramatists. In addition he usually mastered a musical 
instrument. The whole scheme, in Professor Barker’s words, was calcu- 
lated to produce a versatile young man who could sing a lyric, play the 
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harp, and quote aptly from Homer or Hesiod. Formal religious education 
was not given. Stories of the gods and heroes circulated, much to the det- 
riment of the gods and heroes. The official religion was largely a matter 
of rites, and not intimately connected with any set of theological doctrine. 

From fourteen to eighteen years of age, if his parents could afford it, 
a young man attended lectures by some sophist where he learned that re- 
ligion and morals are largely a matter of local custom, mastered the art of 
smart and ready speaking, and received some general pointers on how to 
run a home and appear well in public. From eighteen to twenty he had 
two years of military training. This was the only period in which the 
group deliberately exercised control over the individual’s training. Apart 
from this, education was left to the discretion of parents and family. 

All this jarred Plato. In the first place he was offended by the lack of 
systematic supervision and control. “The education of Alcibiades,” he 
complains, “is nobody’s business.” Second, he was shocked by the Athe- 
nians’ disregard of the close relation between education and character. 
The Athenians were shutting their eyes to the surest means of securing 
internal peace and order, and at the same time were loading themselves 
with a mass of legislation which could have been left to the individual if 
the individual were once properly trained. And, in Plato’s eyes, his polis 
was paying the price. Not trained in citizenship, the Athenian repaid the 
community, in the days of his office, by being an ignorant and incompe- 
tent official. 

Plato’s general criticism has been noted: if a man is worth educating, 
he is worth educating well, because character is largely a matter of edu- 
cation. His proposals for educational reform are simple and inevitable, 
once his position is admitted. If education be a matter of character- 
building, it is the common responsibility of all the members of the polis. 
It is to everybody’s interest to see that each generation is properly intro- 
duced to the traditions and standards of the group. From this position 
Plato passes easily to such measures of censorship and control as expedi- 
ence may warrant. 

Education lasts half a life-time? Then citizens must pass half a life- 
time under direction and control. The current myths of the gods and he- 
roes are naughty? Then suppress them and produce the right kind. Poets 
and musicians tend to compose enervating and effeminate stuff? Then 
muzzle them or banish them. The classics are as bad? Then edit them 
and remove their weak spots: character is more important than art. 
Women count as much as men in the moral life of the group? Then edu- 
cate them too. All education is futile, if children are ill-born? Then ex- 
pose the ill-born to die; forbid parenthood to unhealthy men and women, 
and encourage it among the desirable types. 
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IV 

Plato’s comment on the life of Athenian girls and women may be 
given in two words: Too narrow. And, judging from plays by Euripides, 
from Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, from scattered references in the orators 
and historians and poets, Plato had a good case. 

Athenian women seem to have been expected to maintain an almost 
superstitious reserve, to defer to their men folk in all matters of impor- 
tance, and to accept a position distinctly subordinate, intellectually, so- 
cially, financially, and politically. The process began early and continued 
through life. A girl was under the authority of her father or brother or 
uncle or guardian while unmarried; and of her husband after marriage. 
Girls were rarely educated. The law didn’t enjoin it and parents seem- 
ingly neglected it. An Athenian home had a woman’s quarters into which 
men seldom entered, and in which a girl passed much if not most of her 
time. By an early marriage, usually contracted for her, she passed from 
this seclusion in her father’s house to a similar seclusion in her husband’s. 
At no period did she enjoy protracted public life as in a modern high 
school or university. She saw few men save her brothers or her husband. 
Men met in the Assembly, in the garrison, in the theater, in the market, 
at the crossroads. For most purposes the Greek polis was a man’s club. 

Quotations abound. Kekoristhae andras gunaikos, wrote Herodotus, 
anticipating St. Paul. “Silence and discretion and the running of homes 
are the fairest womanly virtues,” declared Euripides. Pericles told the 
widows of the fallen Athenian soldiers that a woman does well not to ex- 
hibit more weakness than is natural to her sex, and to avoid being talked 
about for either good or evil among men. “The particular duties of ~ 
woman,” wrote Stobaeus, “are to stay at home and serve her husband.” 
Electra’s husband, in Euripides’ play, is astonished to see his wife con- 
versing at the gate of his home with two strange men. Theophrastus in 
his handbook on character claimed it essential that a respectable woman, 
when out of her house on any necessary errand, be accompanied by an 
attendant. Phidias’ representation of Aphrodite supported by a tortoise 
is, it has been suggested, symbolic of the restricted and monotonous life 
of the girls and women of Athens. In an oration by Lycurgus, reference 
occurs to the behavior of the Athenian women after the news of the defeat 
at Chaeronea. “They came anxiously to the doors of their houses, beg- 
ging or lamenting further details.” Lycurgus characterizes their appear- 
ance thus in their doorways as a sight unworthy of themselves and 
their city. 

This catalogue could be continued indefinitely. The upshot of it all 
is that Plato was not without grounds for his attitude to the woman ques- 
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tion in general and their education in particular. His indictment was two- 
fold. In the first place the community is deprived of the possible contri- 
bution of one entire sex; and, second, the converse, one entire sex is 
debarred from the benefits of community life and doings. Plato’s pro- 
posals were radically reformative. His famous exhortation does not mince 
matters. “Pull down the walls of our homes,” he wrote, anticipating Ber- 
nard Shaw, “they harbor at best a restricted kindliness, at worst only 
selfish instincts and stunted capacities. Let the free air cf a common life 
blow over the place where they have been.” 

If a public life for men is in the interests of the group, so also would 
be a public life for women. He would have co-education from beginning 
to end. And his suspicions of private ownership of property led him to 
question monogamous marriages because of the property-spirit they tend 
to create in husbands toward their wives (Plato, it must be remembered, 
was not a married man). Also, the habit restricting a woman’s output, if 
one may borrow a term from economics, seemed to Plato a piece of false 
economy which smacked of the social philosophy he was combating. So 
long as one keeps rigidly to Plato’s point of view that individuals do not 
count except as units in a good or bad community, his proposals for sex- 
ual communism do not seem so grotesque. The argument is simply this: 
Why should the group lose valuable members of miscellaneous origin 


merely because one man desires complete control of one woman’s possi- 
bilities? Plato’s comparison of marriage to the breeding of dogs and 
horses was legitimate enough in his day. It was part of the naturalistic 
tradition. So long as we see what conditions drove him to it and what 
ideal it was calculated, in his mind, to bring about, we have done him 
justice. 


V 

So much for the life and times which produced Plato’s proposals for 
social reform. If we are to get the most fruitful perspective on this man’s 
ideas, it is necessary to conceive him as a doctor diagnosing society’s ills 
and prescribing a cure. Corrupt and mob-ridden politics. Cheap educa- 
tional ideals. Immoral religious traditions. Enervating and ultra-fashion- 
able fine arts. A neglected, uneducated, hidebound womanhood. A nar- 
row and selfish home life. 

How was the health of the body politic to be restored? The first draft 
of Plato’s prescription appears in his Republic. The second draft, made 
after he had re-estimated mankind’s capacity to reform, appears in his 
Laws. Three ideas stand at the heart of his social and political thinking. 
The first is that nature provides a few men and women with superior 
ability and a finer moral sense; and that the best interests of human life 
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are served when authority and power are vested in this natural aristocra- 
cy. The second idea is this: The individual member of a group is largely 
what his education makes him. Given people with a sound mind in a 
sound body to start, the group can make or mar them by the educating 
forces which it brings to bear on them. The third is this: Common own- 
ership of all things, if rigidly observed, would go far to eliminate many 
of the complaints to which group life is liable. Private ownership, by 
fostering ambition and placing a premium on the acquisitive instinct, 
breeds both need and greed. All this, like so much in Plato, is quite up 
to date. 

Plato’s social philosophy, if approached: from a survey of the condi- 
tions which provoked it, seems both intelligible and intelligent. It repre- 
sents, one feels, the natural reaction of a well-born, well-educated, well- 
to-do aristocrat possessing a keen sense for social maladjustments, a firm 
conviction that they can be removed by plain living and high thinking, 
and a strong penchant for laying down rules for other people’s conduct. 
From this formula it is possible to recognize all the characteristic ideas of 
Plato’s Republic: the dialectical refutation of current sophistries regard- 
ing justice; the metaphor of the group as the individual writ large; the 
theoretical reconstruction of society on the basis of a division of social 
labor; the consequent notion of justice as “one man, one function”; the 
community of wives, children, and property; the general program of co- 
education; the censorship of religion and art in the interests of morals; 
the figure of the philosopher-king; and finally the elaborate account of 
the social degeneration which comes to pass when communities are not 
ruled by philosopher-kings and are not organized on the basis of platonic 
justice and economics. 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO LIBRARY 
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A PreFAcE TO Morats. By Walter Lippmann. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1929. Pp. viiit 348. Price, $2.50. 

Doubly a pessimist, but at bottom both romantic and optimistic, Mr. 
Lippmann is a colorful prophet and an intriguing personality. Like most 
of us whose prayers have often gone unanswered, he is a pessimist in that 
he believes that the world was not made as a home for man nor operated 
for his delight. Escape from a vivid faith in a God opposed to our whims, 
and refuge in a confidence in science that will remove the last barriers to 
our desires make this pessimism, for most us of, quite bearable. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s second pessimism, an alien cry from other times, goes deeper. He 
believes that our desires, no matter how successful we may be in satis- 
fying them, can never lead to happiness until desire itself is revised, re- 
fined, and regenerated. To revise our desires is to become disinterested, 
to subordinate satisfaction of desire to understanding of life; and Mr. 
Lippmann, believing despite behaviorism, physiology, pragmatism, and 
naturalism that an understanding of life is possible, is an optimist and a 
prophet of a forgotten faith. 

To what extent we must revise our desires and in what manner they 
must be revised are the questions central to Mr. Lippmann’s theory of 
ethics. At times he speaks as if he meant only that we must learn that 
satisfaction of desire is contingent upon control of external events, and 
that immediate desire must be repressed in order to obtain future satis- 
factions. Merely to become more shrewd in satisfying our desires is not, 
however, to become disinterested, nor does mere knowledge that our de- 
sires depend for satisfaction upon external facts reconcile us to frustra- 
tion and defeat. The precise point of Mr. Lippmann’s view is that he 
stakes his faith, not upon the acquisition of control over nature, but upon 
a radical change in our attitude toward our desires and their fulfilment. 
Knowledge may show us that many of our desires can never be satisfied ; 
but though the truth is cruel, it may be loved. ““‘Whatever is completely 
understood with sympathy for its own logic and purposes ceases to be ex- 
ternal and stubborn and is wholly tamed.” To the wise man, failure to 
satisfy desire would not constitute failure of his life, “for the aspect of his 
life which implicated his soul would be his understanding of life, and, to 
the understanding, defeat is no less interesting than victory.” 

Mr. Lippmann’s belief that our attitude toward desire must be funda- 
mentally revised rests primarily, despite suggestions of other arguments, 
on the contention that experience shows that increasing liberty and power 
to satisfy desire does not really lead to increased happiness, that to stake 
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happiness on the satisfaction of desire leads either to frustration or to 
boredom and disillusion. His belief that the way to happiness and sereni- 
ty lies in the substitution of understanding for acquisition is supported by 
the contention that such is the fundamental insight of prophets and phi- 
losophers of the past, and by the assertion that modern psychological 
knowledge of individual development from immaturity to maturity shows 
us that the mature individual is the disinterested individual. One sus- 
pects, however, that the latter argument derives much of its force from 
the ambiguity, noted above, in regard to the nature of the revision of our 
desires. At any rate, since the sages may have been wrong and since ma- 
turity may be a curse, Mr. Lippmann intends, I think, in the end to test 
his road to happiness by the trial of experience. 

A large part of the book under review is devoted to a discussion of 
religion. The life of the common man has become more and more di- 
vorced from religion, and his daily experience is no longer such as to lead 
to an attitude of faith. It might be possible to prove that religion is true; 
but religious beliefs, in the proving, become too sophisticated and tenuous 
to meet popular needs. Moreover, any religion that must be proved is 
blighted from the start. In itself, Mr. Lippmann’s discussion of religious 
belief is able and enlightening, and his remarks upon the relation between 
science and religion show true insight; but the relevance of the discus- 
sion of religion to his ethical beliefs is dubious. He seems to feel that re- 
ligion once met the need of the common man for a revision of desire, and 
to regret the passing of a glorious illusion. Since, however, he argues that 
for the common man religion is essentially belief in a personal God who 
will satisfy desire, it seems evident that popular religion could have been 
nothing but a hindrance to the radical revision of our attitudes toward 
desire. Consequently, the common man has, in losing religion, lost noth- 
ing of importance; nor need Mr. Lippmann feel obligated to find a sub- 
stitute for the loss. One is inclined to see in the discussion of religion a 
sophisticated but romantic desire to have a golden age; or, perhaps, as a 
sop to modern democracy, Mr. Lippmann attempts by discussing the 
passing of religion to make his aristocratic ethics in some way relevant to 
the problems of the common man. 

CHARNER M. PrErry 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


MAKING OF THE Fascist STATE. By Herbert W. Schneider. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 385. Price, $4.00. 
Since the title of this book may lead a prospective reader to expect a 
narrative account of Fascism, it should be said at once that the work un- 
der consideration is much less a history than a philosophical interpreta- 
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tion. The author’s purpose, as he tells us in his Foreword, was to study 
the Italian mind and imagination at work on the production of the cur- 
rent Fascist ideology; but at the same time he wished to pay sufficient 
attention to the political conditions and economic perplexities of post-war 
Italy to make clear that Fascism was born among realities and is itself a 
reality perpetually changing in response to a changing environment. The 
result is the most competent, searching, and luminous analysis of this 
strange and arresting phenomenon which has yet appeared, certainly in 
the English language. With analysis as the object we have, not a chrono- 
logical, but a topical, treatment, which yields us in the form of separate 
essays five significant chapters dealing respectively with Italian national- 
ism, domestic revolution, the new political state, the new economic state, 
and Fascist cultural aspirations. A copious Appendix offers a body of 
documents so pertinently selected that they form a unit with the text. 

Because so living and combative a movement as Fascism strikes a 
degree of heat from the average contemporary which makes an emotional 
evaluation almost inevitable, it will be suspected that the present author, 
like most of his predecessors, writes as a declared partisan. Such is de- 
cidedly not the case. Although he does not conceal that he has arrived on 
the Italian scene from another, the American, world, he becomes so ab- 
sorbed in the attempt to understand the phenomenon under his eyes that 
he succeeds, in the spirit as much of the sympathetic artist as of the sci- 
entific observer, in tracing the mental processes of the various Fascist 
leaders, which, considered in their totality, give us a Fascist theory. This 
theory, as already said, is his objective, but not for a moment does he mis- 
conceive its importance. It follows in the wake of Fascist action; it does 
not lead the way. It is a de post facto fiction, a rationalization of tempes- 
tuous and essentially uncontrollable events. In sum, it is a characteristi- 
cally human construct on a par with such other projections as English 
liberalism or French rationalism or American democracy, and because of 
its violent reaction to all these earlier and still respectable programs par- 
ticularly provocative and actual. 

In case the general reader should still hold the view that Fascism 
sprang full-armed from the head of the Jove-like Mussolini, let him pre- 
pare to dismiss that notion, for the author supplies convincing evidence 
to the contrary. His lucid story of the Fascist genesis is one of his leading 
achievements. He shows that it had a score and more of starting-points 
scattered throughout the northern or industrialized section of the penin- 
sula and among the most diverse social classes. Often enough these groups 
were so far apart that they clashed violently with one another until in the 
abasement following the war they discovered a common denominator in 
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their patriotic fervor. Patriots from every camp could forget their politi- 
co-economic differences and stand shoulder to shoulder when it became 
apparent that the Paris Peace Conference was treating Italy as a step- 
child. Was it possible that Wilson and his right and left bower from 
Paris and London had not heard that Italy won the war? Or were they 
engaged in a conspiracy to crowd the Italian kingdom from the banquet- 
table and lump it disdainfully with the small powers? Thus nationalism 
crystallized as a deep resentment, in the first place against the false allies 
of the war, but presently, with even greater vehemence, against the 
Liberal and Socialist parties which dominated Italian politics and meekly 
pocketed every humiliation. It is at this point that Mussolini’s rdle be- 
gins. Because he gave more fervent expression to the hurt national pride 
than anyone else and because beyond this feeling, he was so little attached 
to any specific program that he was prepared to embrace and harmonize 
the articles of all the other platforms, he found himself pushed more and 
more to the front until he was actually able to guide the many separate 
human rivulets into a common stream-bed. At the start as well as through- 
out the whole ten-year period of Fascism which has been just brought to 
a close, Mussolini is not the originator but the recipient of political and 
social ideas. His narrow and significant part was to fill the program and, 
mind you, the constantly shifting program which the circumstances 
seemed to prescribe with dynamic energy, and then, with a skill far more 
suggestive of a democratic leader than of an autocrat and dictator, to 
render the program palatable to the masses. Indeed the duce appears in 
a new light in his book and with several inches added to his statute. He is, 
in spite of his socialist upbringing, surprisingly removed from the doc- 
trinaire thinker and so little hidebound in the selection of his means that 
we are obliged to concede to him the flexibility of the born statesman. In 
the light of the tale here unfolded it would be impossible to bind him to 
any article of any party faith other than the greatness of Italy. This is 
the one goal toward which he steers with monarchy or republic, capitalism 
or socialism, individualism or syndicalism equally agreeable, provided 
they aid his purpose, and equally hateful the moment they thwart it. Ac- 
cordingly he is pre-eminently interested in foreign affairs which he pursues 
with the single view to that supernationalist development signified by the 
word empire. Mussolini is an imperialist, open and unashamed, but this 
reviewer, after Professor Schneider’s exposition, is no longer inclined, as 
he once was, to be of the opinion that an early war is the necessary out- 
come of the prime minister’s preoccupation. True, he will and must keep 
the fires of conquest lighted in the hearts of his followers, for Fascism is 
giovinezza, the will to live, the will to power; but he may conceivably fail 
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to utilize this available héat for actual war, for we have from the con- 
genital opportunist this pregnant saying: “An empire is not merely terri- 
torial; it may be political, economic, spiritual.” 

It is impossible to do justice to the many different lines of investiga- 
tion followed in this book with regard to Fascism. The accretions and 
crises of the movement receive attention and, among the crises, the mur- 
der of Matteotti which almost wrecked the party. The rearing of the 
Fascist state on the ruins of liberalism is traced; also how Fascism mar- 
ried with syndicalism and produced a swarming progeny of corporations 
of whose vigor one needs still to be convinced. Certainly no less engaging 
is the account of the earnest effort of a group of philosophers, authors, 
and artists to produce a new culture abreast of the machine age and in- 
spired by the Fascist hunger for rebirth. But perhaps the viaticum for 
which in parting the reader should be most grateful is the information 
that Fascism, setting no limit to its influence, aspires to be a new morality, 
a way of life. It consequently insists that the energy and exuberance it 
implants must activate its followers in whatever walk they find them- 
selves. But not to the end of self-enrichment or personal aggrandizement. 
The highest Fascist goal is heroic sacrifice in behalf of the state, the moral 
state, lo stato etico, which gives commands as though it were a living god. 
Since the materialist masses cannot attain to this noble conception of self- 
surrender, it foilows that Fascism is an aristocratic system and the politi- 
cal party a classe dirigente, which has not only the right but also the duty 
to rule the ethically negligible multitude. On this score even more than on 
account of its suppression of political representation, Fascism is a chal- 
lenge of the democratic faith which cannot be ignored. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
L’AVENIR DE L’ESTHETIQUE: ESSAY SUR L’OBJET D’UNE SCIENCE NAISs- 

SANTE. By Etienne Souriau. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1929. Pp. viiit+394. 

This carefully reasoned book presents a definite and—if true—an 
important thesis, well deserving the attention of philosophers, psycholo- 
gists, and students of the theory of art. The argument involves two con- 
tentions, which supplement one another. The first, not unfamiliar to 
philosophers, is that in most of what is called science it is the conditions 
or laws of the existence of things, rather than their qualitative essences 
or forms—as Mr. Souriau calls them—which are primarily the objects of 
investigation. To be sure, conceptions of essences, of their classification 
and interrelations, are necessarily employed in every science, but the 
author shows in detail, and to the reviewer’s sense convincingly, that not 
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in physics, biology, pure mathematics, nor in what is usually called psy- 
chology is there appropriate place for an adequate investigation of the 
forms, taken as such, with which these sciences deal. Somewhere in the 
columns of the journals of sciences should therefore be inscribed this 
advertisement: Wanted, a science of forms ueberhaupt and as such. Is 
there then any column in which the existence, or at least the possibility, 
of such a science could be announced? There is—and here we come to 
Mr. Souriau’s complementary thesis—such a column, although its legiti- 
macy is as yet little recognized. The sole science which can properly 
claim to be a science of qualities as such is that study which is rightfully 
to be called aesthetics, the meaning and justification of the title lying in 
this, that the knowledge of qualities is the one type of knowledge which 
must be applied, however “intuitively,” in artistic creation, over and 
above such non-qualitative knowledge of materials as is provided by 
practical life, physics, anatomy, and the like. Whatever is usually called 
aesthetics is thus well shown to have nothing specific to distinguish it 
from physics, psychology, history, or mere personal taste unless it consists 
essentially in the study of forms. If there is a science of aesthetics it is the 
science of forms. If there is a science of forms the key to it is in the 
phenomena usually called aesthetic, the phenomena of art. It is to be 
noted that aesthetics, so understood, is not a matter of evaluation, of 
praise, condemnation, or preference; its subject matter is not beauty but 
the variety of qualitative natures revealed most clearly in artistic works, 
but exhibited also in things generally; observed casually or one-sidedly by 
all men, more keenly and comprehensively by artists and aesthetically 
sensitized persons. 

The final question which Mr. Souriau wishes to raise is this: must 
not a positive solidly established science of aesthetic form offer the only 
possibility we can hope to find for meditating in intellectually responsible 
fashion between the philosophical demand for an insight into the nature 
of things and the clear-cut pronouncement of the natural sciences that 
such insight is not their goal? This question is, and must be, ever more 
frequently asked, but not often has it been asked or answered, with a 
more clarion distinctness, nor with such grasp of the many subjects, 
scientific, philosophical, artistic, which are necessarily involved. 

As for defects or errors, I find none so grave that their discussion 
should be allowed to compete for space with the positive exposition and 
merited praise of so unusual a work. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A Mopern TuHeEory oF Etuics: A Stupy OF THE RELATIONS OF ETHICS 

AND PsycHoLocy. By W. Olaf Stapledon. 8vo. Pp. 277, Index. 

London: Methuen. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

It gives one almost a shock of surprise to come across a book on 
ethics which is not a mere collection of platitudes covered by vague tradi- 
tional phrases from idealism or utilitarianism; but Dr. Stapledon has 
succeeded in giving us a book of the greatest value upon a very old prob- 
lem. He deals with fundamentals—the nature of the moral judgment and 
the rest; and he is not concerned with exhortation or uplift. But he suc- 
ceeds in avoiding the barren dialectic of the more cloistered of our phi- 
losophers. He knows that the world since the war is faced with a real 
moral problem in its doubt of the validity of traditional ideals. He adopts 
a position midway between that of G. E. Moore and G. C. Field. Good 
is “objective”; it is not indescribable, since it is the name for a fulfilment 
of a tendency which is purposive. A sneeze, for example, is a fulfilment of 
a tendency; and I suppose some sneezes are purposive. Dr. Stapledon 
uses the word “emergent” to express the relation of the “free act” to the 
physiological and other factors preceding it: but he says very truly that 
freedom thus means only activity. Everything which acts, acts freely. 
Spontaneity, not choice, is the fundamental fact. As for the moral ideal, 
Dr. Stapledon shows that freedom is an essential element in it. The rela- 
tion he describes between the individual and the social whole in an ideal 
state of things is not altogether clear; but he keeps close to actual con- 
temporary experience and allows for the possibility of cripples and imbe- 
ciles, which would detract from the ideal. Having followed him so far, it 
becomes more than doubtful whether one can speak, as he does, of an 
ideal for the whole or the cosmos. Is not this carrying the category of 
“good” into regions to which it does not belong? But that is a minor 
matter. The further excellent argument of Dr. Stapledon concerns ecstasy 
and similarly exceptional experiences, which are too much neglected in 
theories of the moral life. Altogether, whether one agrees or not with the 
author’s conclusions, the book is to be welcomed. It would make an ex- 
cellent basis for work by a graduate class; and it could be used by anyone 
who has to lecture upon the old theories of Kant or Aristotle. The book is 
in the best tradition and it is vividly written, with a modern outlook and 
a real appreciation for actual moral experience. 

C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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History OF FRENCH CoLoniaL Poticy (1870-1925). By S. H. Roberts, 
Research Fellow, University of Melbourne, Australia. 2 vols., large 
8vo. Pp. 370 each, full Index. Maps. London: P. S. King & Son, 
1929. Price, 42s. 

This is a most valuable and interesting study of the application of 
principles to facts. Students of moral problems suffer generally from an 
ignorance of facts as complete as that of the French theorists who at- 
tempted to treat all men as similar and all colonies as parts of France. 
Mr. Roberts is not merely a trustworthy collector of information. He has 
also the ability to make the store live. He is not that peculiar being “the 
man on the spot,” who thinks that he can see everything because he is so 
close to the object of his inspection that he sees only what obstructs his 
vision. Mr. Roberts has studied carefully the literature of French colonial 
policy; and he will doubtless continue his work with the aid of André 
Gide’s two new books of travel in French colonies. For the greatest com- 
pliment we can offer an author is to say that we hope for more of the same 
kind, and that is the feeling with which Mr. Roberts’ book leaves one. 
After a general review of the efforts at “assimilation” for colonial terri- 
tories—the policy of treating natives as potential voters in a French com- 
mune and colonies as parts to be sacrificed for the whole, we pass in review 
the newer efforts at “association,” by which some consideration is given 
to the needs of colonial territories. The great moral problem in the rela- 
tion between European and American governments and the alien races 
they control is the method by which these alien races may become more 
civilized. It is now generally agreed that it is not necessary for civilization 
that a non-European should become a European in culture or language. 
But what should he become? And how can rule by governments of the 
European tradition make their subjects into anything but imitation Euro- 
peans? The French have discovered that the natives must be kept alive 
and happy even in colonial territories, if the resources of those territories 
are to be made available. But they seem to be dominated still with the 
idea that the resources and not the natives are the most important factors 
of which policy must take account. And do the British or Americans have 
any other idea? The French are sentimental in their view of the “negro 
soul,” but they are very plain-spoken when expressing their policy. The 
literature in English on colonial problems is strangely puerile, as com- 
pared with the French literature on such problems. But a study of French 
colonial policies, as candidly stated by the French themselves, makes one 
wonder whether the Anglo-Saxon tradition is not covering disagreeable 
intentions with a mist of moral phrases. The ethical theories or assump- 
tions underlying colonial government should be studied at least as part 
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of the theory of the state. They may be illuminating even with regard to 
our general theory of morality: for it is important to discover, for ex- 
ample, why precisely we “draw the line” at certain customs and yet do 
not regard them as morally wrong when followed by ourselves. Natives 
are made to work, but are not inheritors of capital. 

C. D. Burns 


Lonvon, ENGLAND 


Buacavab-Gita: A FresH Stupy (BEING A PLEA FOR THE HISTORICAL 
Stupy AND INTERPRETATION OF THE GiTA). By D. D. Vadekar. 
With a Foreword by Professor S. V. Dandekar. Poona: Oriental 
Book Agency, 1928. Pp. xvi-+-100. 

The book is the outcome of a desire on the part of the author to 
present the thought of his country in terms of Western philosophy and 
he has accomplished it well. Professor Radhakrishnan, who is well known 
to the West, is one of the outstanding authorities attempting to win over 
the West to a keener appreciation of Indian thought by conversing about 
it in such terms as are familiar to the student of Occidental philosophy. 
Our author believes that Professor Radhakrishnan’s treatment of the 
Bhagavad-Gita is the only proceeding “ on the right lines” (p. vii). He 
thereby qualifies himself as belonging to that group of Indians who free 
themselves more or less from the orthodox way of thinking. There is 
much to be said in praise of these tendencies growing stronger day by day. 
They epitomize the victory of the Western method. But some of us feel 
that something distinctly Hindu is being sacrificed thereby while there 
remain some imperfections in the use of the method. However that may 
be, we welcome these attempts because they clear the way for a synthesis 
of the achievements of the West and the East in the field of philosophy, 
ethics, and religion. 

This “fresh study” of the Bhagavad-Gita distinguishes itself in many 
ways from the sheer innumerable commentaries on and expositions of the 
doctrines in India’s bible. It professes to steer clear of all “sectarian ex- 
ploitation,” taking the book on its face value. Our author is engaged in 
polemics especially against S’ankara and Jilak and then presents his own 
views very clearly and distinctly, beginning with the metaphysics and 
concliding with the ethics of the song. The whole is treated from a 
purely philosophical and ethical point of view, and such a treatment cer- 
tainly has its great merits. There is no textual criticism since the author 
nowheres questions the integrity of the poem—a problem, by the way, 
that has occupied several eminent Sanskritists. Even though the author 
does not touch this point he has, from an Indian point of view, every 
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justification for his taking the Gita as a genuine composition. This view, 
orthodox as it is, is also tenable, and philosophically as well as ethically 
extremely valuable. 

The Foreword by Professor S. V. Dandekar contains many valuable 
suggestions and also some indications of points in the work where it is 
possible to launch important criticisms. Here we may say only that the 
treatment of Vedic ethical ideas is not satisfactory and that one ought not 
to gather the impression that S’ankara’s interpretations and the Vedanta 
in general, are destitute of all ethical interest. 

The book presupposes an acquaintance with the contents of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and is in particular recommendable to students of phi- 
losophy and ethics who cannot take the trouble to familiarize themselves 
with all the historical and philological problems which this ancient compo- 
sition offers, but who are desirous to know Indian attitudes in matters of 
thought and morality. 

Kurt F. LEIDECKER 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF VEDIC AND ALLIED RESEARCH 
New York 


THE NATIONAL Civit SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE: History, ACTIVITIES 
AND ProBLeMs. By Frank Mann Stewart. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1929. Pp. viii+-304. 

The avidity with which public office has been sought in the United 
States by those lacking satisfactory private employment has always 
threatened the standard of public life. The invidious prestige status of 
municipal employment as illustrated in the city of Chicago, outlined by 
Professor Leonard D. White in this Journal (XX XIX, 256-68), is here 
memorialized on a larger scale with reference to civil service in general. 
The vantage point of this study is the National Civil Service Reform 
League. 

In treating the League, Professor Stewart has diagnosed a chronic 
ailment of our political life—the use of public trust for private prefer- 
ment. The first period of American civil service, to 1829, is described as 
bureaucratic but efficient; the second, to 1895, as democratic in form but 
incarnating the spoils system; the third, to the present, as corrective in 
spirit. From a feeble beginning as a state organization in New York, 
1877, the League quickly became not only a national organization (1881) 
but a national force, culminating in the Pendleton Act (1883) creating 
a Civil Service Commission, classifying initially some 14,000 positions 
(out of 110,000) as subject to competitive examinations, and providing 
for further extension of the system at the discretion of the president, 
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climaxing this legislative event by helping to elect Cleveland to the presi- 
dency as a reform candidate in 1884. Its rapid growth is explained in part 
by the very seriousness and obviousness of the evils combated; in part 
by such strategic occurrences as the martydom of Garfield at the hands of 
a disappointed office-seeker (skilfully exploited by the reformers as the 
demand of corrupt patronage, “an office or your life”); and in larger 
part by the high character and ability of the men who animated the 
League, outstanding among whom in this period of its great success were 
George William Curtis, Carl Schurz, Dorman Bridgman Eaton, Everett 
P. Wheeler, Charles B. Bonaparte. 

In its efforts to dispossess the spoils system and to substitute the 
principle of merit, the League for long struggled more successfully than 
most such institutions against the respectability that comes from initial 
success. Following Cleveland’s first administration, the merit principle 
has been generally accepted by all political parties (the Democrats under 
Bryan’s leadership—1896, 1900—being partially excepted); but it has 
not been wholeheartedly and uniformly applied by all subsequent ad- 
ministrations. Cleveland himself did not escape severe censure from the 
reform organization, though unquestionably his administration did mark 
great progress for the reform. To Roosevelt, however, goes the honor of 
“doing more for the practical enforcement of the civil service law than 
any other single individual.’ “(He came into office with only 46.2 per cent 
of the federal civil service classified and left it with 66 per cent in the 
competitive service.’ Both the vigilance and the impartiality, as well 
indeed as the disinterestedness, of the League in furthering this one re- 
form is conceded and praised by the author. 

It has, however, as the study clearly shows, been a reform from the 
top down. It has been very much more successful in the federal govern- 
ment than in the states or municipalities; it has been unable fully to 
enlist the sympathy and aid of either labor organizations or organizations 
of even the civil servants themselves; and it has signally failed to attract 
to itself in recent years younger men of such ability as stood back of it in 
the period of its great success. All recent presidents have been its ex- 
ponents. But the nearer representatives of the people have reflected a 
persisting indifference and not infrequent hostility toward the merit prin- 
ciple’ in politics. Indeed Professor Stewart goes so far as to say that 
though “open attacks . . . . are not now so frequent . . . . the fact 
remains that the merit system has few real friends in either house. Most 
Congressmen still think that the patronage system is absolutely necessary 
for their retention.’”” The League’s greatest success was during its un- 
ashamed emphasis upon the moral element in politics. As its emphasis 
has shifted toward efficiency and administrative economy (an emphasis 
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consciously favored by some in order to attract support from business 
men), the popular interest in and support of its work has lagged. The 
term “reform” in the League’s title has now admittedly become a hin- 
drance to its maximum influence. 

The student of ethics will see in this interesting story a significant 
reflection of the change that has gone on ever more rapidly in modern 
times in the direction of the impersonalization of morality. That the idea- 
tional change has not kept pace, however, with the logic of events is also 
illustrated by what Professor Stewart believes to be the declining influence 
of the League in American politics. So colossal is the social interrelation- 
ships of modern industrial society that no person’s deeds or misdeeds can 
be felt to count for enough to justify excitement and uncompromising 
reform. Indeed, in one sense, the success of the merit principle marks the 
failure of politics, as politics has been historically understood in America. 
It marks, whether the League wishes to play it up or not, the usurpation 
by business enterprise of the réle of politics. To rob the latter of its dra- 
matic element, of its power to turn out the rascals even down to the puni- 
est rascallettes, and to enthrone the sincere and manly now returned 
breathless and purseless from battling for the Lord at some latest electoral 
Armageddon, is to rob the American citizenry of a traditional diversion 
and, what is more far-reaching in implication, to lessen hope of a segment 
of that citizenry for an improved chance at daily butter and bread. 

The fact that a national election each four years could now, but for 
the precarious triumph of the merit system, offer almost a quarter of a 
million citizens a chance to improve by appointment their economic lot, is 
arresting—not merely to the student of government as illustrating the 
rapid growth of centralization, but also to the social engineer who is inter- 
ested in the distribution of prosperity. Clearly one of the reasons for the 
inferior prestige of public employment in successful people’s eyes is the 
superior material reward attaching to private business. How, then, does 
it happen that the inferior is so attractive—so attractive, in fact, to per- 
haps more than half our citizens as to make spoils politics an ever present 
menace? When darkness becomes light, what hour of the night, watch- 
man? The differential distribution of prosperity in America has left room 
for an Andrew Jackson in every decade. Nor is the situation radically 
different today, as one may see by glancing at the tables indicating the 
distribution of income in the United States. To introduce into politics 
efficiency as the primary virtue, without some antecedent humanizing of 
the economic life, is to close one more door of hope, a door whose creaky 
hinges have been music to many a humble forefather. 

It is not without serious significance that enemies of the merit system 
have been democratic heroes (Jefferson began the movement toward 
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spoils that Jackson finished and that Bryan would have reinstated) ; nor 
that support of civil service reform has come primarily from those who by 
education and economic circumstances could disdain the jobs in question. 
It meant to them only common sense and decency to shut out as unmerit- 
ing those who wished to (and actually could) profit by modest political 
office (even the college professor tops the civil servant in income) ; since 
the reformers themselves moved in a world where (among other things) 
economic success defined merit. Being themselves meritorious, they could 
of course with good conscience make merit on the part of others condition 
their chance at economic improvement. That the system increased effi- 
ciency may be granted; but not everyone can grant that efficiency should 
become the main criterion in politics until in daily life as economic success 
it ceases to be the main criterion. 

It has been, almost certainly, not merely the feeling that politics 
should offer hope to the humble deserving in the form of jobs ad hoc but 
also the feeling that politics should offer a reconstructive technique for 
the prevailing values as a whole that led Cleveland (to take but one ex- 
ample) to go much slower as regards civil service than the reformers 
desired. It is clearly this fact that may well give pause to the whole 
movement to enthrone the expert in modern politics. This observation 
reflects upon the League only in so far as its proponents have felt that 
civil service reform achieved, all other goods will follow (a feeling that 
Professor Stewart senses to be very strong in the organization). No single 
reform is likely to reform the plurality of things: particularly is a reform 
dictated to others unlikely to reform the reformers or the system that 
frees them from the temptation felt by the reformed. And certainly well 
may it now be said that the notion that the training and placement of 
experts will usher in a golden age is an illusory notion, save as it presup- 
poses a human quality in the expert which as yet defies the experts either 
to define or to produce. A problem as old as Plato and as little solved 
today as by his friendly enemies, the Sophists, will not be denatured by 
a cult of technological competence. 

Lest, however, the reflections of a moralist discredit a political scien- 
tist among his fellows, let me hasten to explain that the last four para- 
graphs are mine rather than Professor Stewart’s. What he does suggest is 
that in very recent times the League, rather than merely keeping out the 
unfit, has come to include in its program not only efficiency and economy 
motifs but also such humane personnel motifs as promotion in the civil 
service and retirement on pay from it. What I have been suggesting is 
that this growing consideration for “the good life” with regard to public 
servants is feeble, except as it goes along with a sensitive conscience for 
those much worse off than the civil servants. A democrat would feel more 
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comfortable over the hidden springs of reform motivation if the League 
worked more cordially with the organized civil servants themselves. The 
generous orientation of Professor Stewart’s study may be made to excuse, 
as indeed it suggested, the foregoing moralization. 

Such an institutional study put in such a social setting raises hope of 
other similar studies. America has since de Tocqueville’s time been noted 
for its voluntary associations; and not infrequently, it may be surmised, 
the extra-governmental ones form strategic centers from which to study 
the great governmental one that was, in the theory of the time, supposed 
itself to have been voluntarily engendered by the citizenry. Such studies 
raise always the fruitful ethical question as to how far current institutions 
do express the will and develop the capacity of how many people. And 
these are the basic questions for ethics. It is doubly encouraging to ethic- 
ists to have such research done by those sensitized to larger areas than 
their own specialized tract. From the “Chicago School” of political sci- 
ence we may hope for more functional studies of political and quasi- 
political institutions. Professor Stewart’s volume is a worthy achievement 
of this political point of view—at once a fine promise of further work from 
him and of increasing prosperity for the point of view itself. 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PASTURES OF WONDER. By Cassius Jackson Keyser. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1929. Pp. xii-+-208. Price, $2.75. 

Though perhaps appropriate, the title of this book is misleading. The au- 
thor sets himself the task of defining science and mathematics, or rather of de- 
fining mathematics and showing in what respects science differs from mathe- 
matics. His contention is that mathematics coincides with the discovery and 
pursuit of the relation of implication between propositions which are considered 
but not asserted. Science, while it doubtless employs hypothetical propositions 
and implication as part of its technique, is concerned solely with establishing 
categorical propositions; and the essential characteristic of science is found, not 
in its content, but in the categorical form of its propositions. These views are 
elaborated and defended in a discussion marked both by clarity of style and by 


acuteness of thought. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


THE Major TRADITIONS OF EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. By George Boas. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. ix++-497. Price, $3.00. 
This book is a history of philosophy from the early Greeks to approximate- 
ly the present. Despite the title, it discusses at least as many minor philoso- 
phers as is usual in a short. history of philosophy, and the doctrines presented 
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are not grouped into “traditions” or schools. The chief novelty of the presen- 
tation consists in the attempt to suggest, from time to time, relations of philo- 
sophical doctrines to economic, social, or political situations; but no great em- 
phasis is placed upon such explanation of philosophical conclusions. Though 
the exposition is clear and straightforward, and not devoid of illuminating com- 
ments, it passes rather lightly from one philosopher to another. A division of 
the number of pages by the number of men indicates that such a result was in- 
evitable, unless the author had conformed to his title by restricting his discus- 
sion to major philosophers; and perhaps such a restriction would have been 
inadvisable. At any rate, since the defects of the book are due to the nature of 
its task rather than to the author, it is only fair to emphasize the fact that to 
write a clear and interesting history of all of European philosophy is no mean 


accomplishment. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


Tue MEANING oF Rousseau. By Emest Hunter Wright. London: Oxford 

University Press, 1929. Pp. vii--168. 

According to the author, “the net result of all the criticism of five genera- 
tions has been to cloud our author’s meaning rather than to clarify it.” The 
book under review attemps to clarify Rousseau’s doctrine, not by emphasizing 
single passages and isolated paradoxes, but by pondering his work as a whole. 
Since the result is both exposition and interpretation, is not correlated with 
specific passages in Rousseau, and is admittedly more concerned with what 
Rousseau meant to say than with what he actually said in any particular state- 
ment, there are difficulties in the way of comparing the exposition with Rous- 
seau’s own statements. Though perhaps misled by particular passages in Rous- 
seau, the reviewer is inclined to think that the author has somewhat idealized 
Rousseau and artfully glossed over difficulties in Rousseau’s own doctrines— 
such difficulties as occur, for example, in connection with Rousseau’s statements 
about the natural man and about the general will. Nevertheless, since the au- 
thor gives a clear, sympathetic, comprehensive, and thoughtful interpretation 
of Rousseau, it matters little how much is interpretation and how much Rous- 
seau. If instead of merely repeating Rousseau, the author tells us what 


Rousseau should have said, so much the better. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


OUTLINES OF THE PsycHoLocy oF Reticion. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+-451; Index. Price, $3.00. 
One’s hopes (and fears) are immediately aroused by the announcement of 

a new volume on the psychology of religion. Students of the subject know full 

well that there is a woeful lack of reliable books in this field. We have impor- 

tant monographs but as yet hardly a satisfactory up-to-date treatment, in Eng- 
lish, of the whole subject. The volume before us is just another disappointment. 

Written by one of the conspicuous and able leaders in America of the so- 
called New Thought movement, this volume presents a mixture of theology, 
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metaphysics, ethics, psychology, and religion under the wholly questionable 
title of a Psychology of Religion. One can hardly refrain from offering the 
cruel criticism of saying that here is a book frankly too ponderous for the lay- 
man, too superficial for the specialist, and too confusing for the untrained stu- 
dent of religion. Nowadays we expect to separate the treatment of psychology 
from philosophy even as we separate the disciplines of science and philosophy. 
Mixing description with interpretation is hopelessly confusing to uncritical 
students and wholly bad practice to those who believe that problems should be 
carefully distinguished. 

Throughout we find here gleanings from well-known writers of well-known 
books with a strong bias in the selection of those philosophical in character. 
Psychological analyses follow the paths already beaten out by such investiga- 
tors as James, Starbuck, Pratt, Thouless, and Flower. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
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SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


In accordance with the arrangement made by the Permanent Inter- 
national Committee in 1926, the Seventh International Congress of 
Philosophy will meet in September, 1930, at Oxford. The date of the 
Congress will be September 1 to 6, 1930. The recognized languages will 
be English, French, German, and Italian. 

The program of the Congress will follow the lines of the program for 
the Sixth International Congress held in America in 1926. The sessions 
will be arranged in four divisions: A, Metaphysics; B, Logic and Episte- 
mology; C, Ethics and Political Philosophy; D, History of Philosophy. 
Each division will have one general meeting, and each section a special 
meeting. The papers will be read by specially invited delegates from the 
various countries. The number of speakers to be fixed beforehand can- 
not exceed for a divisional general meeting four or for a sectional special 
meeting three. The time allotted to papers will be twenty minutes each. 

Membership in the Congress will include active members and asso- 
ciate members (the families of active members). The fee for active 
members will be £1, and for associate members ros. Active members will 
be entitled to a copy of the Proceedings. All correspondence regarding 
the Congress should be addressed to Mr. A. H. Hannay, secretary and 
treasurer, 40, Well Walk, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. The detailed 
plans for the Congress and arrangements for accommodation will be an- 
nounced later. - 

For the Organizing Committee, 
J. A. Smiru, Chairman 
A. H. Hannay, Secretary 
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